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“SPIRIT OF ’76” 


“The Spirit of ’76” is the most popular patriotic pic- 
ture in the United States. This is a very broad state- 
ment but since the appearance of the famous painting 
at the Centennial in Philadelphia in 1876, it has been 
reproduced in colors, steel engravings, half tones, and by 
every process known to the engraver, as has been no 
other patriotic illustration. This, of course, is not news. 
The favor with which the people have regarded this 
spirited picture is generally known. Perhaps not one of 
the readers of the QUARTERLY who views the half tone 
reproduction here, will see the picture for the first time. 
Most of them will have seen it often. 

The statement may be ventured, however, that very 
few have known it to be the conception and work of an 
Ohio artist. The original painting was made by Archi- 
bald M. Willard, in the city of Cleveland, shortly prior 
to the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876. 

Archibald M. Willard was born in Bedford, Ohio, 
August 22, 1836. His father, Rev. Samuel Willard, was 
a Baptist minister who came to Ohio from Vermont. 
His grandfather who lived in the Willard home was a 
Revolutionary soldier and a relative of General Stark 
who led the Green Mountain boys to Victory at Ben- 
nington. 

The boy listened with deep interest to the stories of 
the Revolution as they fell from the lips of his grand- 
father. From earliest childhood he was imbued with 
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“the spirit of 76.” The Willard family afterward were 
located at Kent, Salem, Aurora, Mantua, LaGrange, 
and Wellington, Lorain County, Ohio. 


When Archibald had grown to young manhood at 
the outbreak of the Civil War, he promptly enlisted in 


ARCHIBALD M. WILLARD 


the Eighty-sixth Ohio Regiment. From childhood he 
manifested a natural gift for drawing pictures. This 
tendency was noted with only interested tolerance on the 
part of his parents. When he was in the military serv- 
ice with his regiment he painted a number of landscape 
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sketches of the country surrounding the Cumberland 
Gap. 

After the close of the War he returned to Wellington 
with his comrade and close friend Hugh Mosher. He 
was employed in the shop of E. S. Tripp, a wagon maker 
of Wellington. The building in which he worked at this 
time is still standing. He was employed to paint the 
wagons. He soon added decoration of woodland and 
animal scenes to the wagon beds and did successful work 
in the painting of a number of circus chariots. 

While working at wagon painting he devoted his 
spare time and small savings to the study of painting on 
canvas. His first paintings were of a humorous char- 
acter. He had a keen sense of humor which found its 
way to all of his early work. 

“The Spirit of 76” was a development from a draw- 
ing entitled, “Yankee Doodle.” It was intended to por- 
tray a Fourth of July celebration in a country village. In 
it there were three figures that afterwards developed 
into the three prominent figures of the spirit of ’76. At 
the center was a jolly elderly man with broad smile on 
his face beating lustily on a drum and tossing one of 
the drum sticks in the air. To his left was a fifer with 
straw hat upturned at the rim and on his right a small 
lad with drooping short rimmed hat also beating a drum. 
The picture as it appears provokes a smile especially 
when the title is written beneath, ““Yankee Doodle.” 

It appears that a friend of Willard’s, Mr. J. F. Ry- 
der, had become associated with him in the production 
of his artistic work. It was Ryder’s business to repro- 
duce the paintings in colored chromos and place them on 
the market, This was done with considerable success 
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and the proceeds of the sale enabled Willard to take a 
short art course in a New York studio. This he did in 
the year 1873. 

His painting “Yankee Doodle,” appeared shortly be- 
fore the opening of the Centennial Exposition at Phila- 
delphia. It was Willard’s idea to take advantage of the 
patriotic spirit that was abroad throughout the United 
States preparatory to the exposition and to convert that 
interest into cash from the sale of the colored reproduc- 
tion. 

While Willard was engaged in improving the paint- 
ing, it finally occurred to him that it should be given a 
serious treatment and that the name be changed simply 
to the Spirit of 76. For a time the title to the picture 
had been “Yankee Doodle” and underneath this in 
smaller type, “The Spirit of ’76.’’ While he was contem- 
plating changing the painting from a humorous to a 
serious portrayal, his aged father whose portrait he had 
used as the central figure, suddenly died. Thereupon 
the artist concluded to eliminate every trace of humor 
from the picture and to give it the firm and patriotic 
spirit that his father so truly exemplified. 

The fifer in the picture was his comrade of war-time 
days, Hugh Mosher, who became a fifer in the military 
service and who was a part of every patriotic parade in 
the village of Wellington following the war. 

The boy in the picture was Henry Kelsey Dever- 
eux, a fine looking young lad who came to see Willard 
painting on his canvas in Cleveland and who was given 
consent by his parents to pose in the picture. This young 
lad, now advanced in years, has lived to tell the most in- 
teresting story of the development of this spirited paint- 
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ing in a neat privately printed book of 79 pages, from 
which the substance of this brief account is taken. 


INTERPRETATION 


Mr. J. F. Ryder, the associate and friend of the 
artist who followed this painting from inception to con- 
clusion, wrote the following interpretation: 


The idea of the artist in painting the picture was to concen- 
trate all the determination and enthusiasm possible in a few 
figures. No field afforded a better subject than the Revolution, 
with its determined old heroes and the air of “Yankee Doodle” to 
rouse them to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 


The three chief figures meet all the requirements of the situ- 
ation and are in true keeping with the surroundings. Over them 
lower the clouds of smoke from a battle-field toward which they 
are marching. Behind them a few brave Continentals struggle up 
the hill, while by the side of a dismantled cannon lies a wounded 
soldier who raised himself on his elbow to give a last cheer to 
the stirring strains of “Yankee Doodle.” The lines have evidently 
been forced back. The dying soldier and the broken cannon show 
where the line has stood. The other soldiers have been retreat- 
ing. But the three musicians advance and the sound of their 
music thrills the retreating troops with new courage. Hats are in 
the air; the flag has turned; the threatened defeat is about to be- 
come a victory. The dying man raised himself to cheer. The 
trio of homespun musicians are discoursing with all their might 
that music whose shrill melody is so surcharged with patriotism. 
The old drummer in the centre, bareheaded, grand in his fearless- 
ness, without coat, one sleeve rolled up as though he had turned 
from the plough to grasp the drumsticks, his white hair blown in 
the air, his eyes set close and defiant as though he saw the danger 
and feared it not, the sharp lines about his mouth showing a fixed 
determination—all combine to make up that wonderful figure in 
our history which no rags could degrade nor splendor ennoble— 
the Continental soldier. 

On the left of the brave old drummer is the fifer who seems 
to have come to blow his fife, and he will do it as well here among 
the flying bullets as in the porch of his cottage. His eyes are 
fixed toward the sky as though reading the notes of his music on 
the clouds. Around his brow is a blood-stained handkerchief, 
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which tells of the bullet which grazed yet spared him. His whole 
energy is poured into the reed at his lips, and one can almost 
hear the shrill notes of “Yankee Doodle” above the noise of battle. 

On the right of the old man marches a boy, hardly in his 
teens, whose drum keeps time to the beat of the other. His face 
is upturned to the old man, as though he were his grandfather, 
as if to question perhaps the route or the danger ahead, but still 
with a look of rapt inspiration. No shade of fear lurks in his 
calm eyes, while the rub-a-dub of his little drum sounds as clear 
and distinct as the heavier roll of the aged drummer. 

The entire group is conceived with a fervid sympathy which 
makes the observer concede sure victory to the combatants; vic- 
tory also to the artist. The man who had carried the stars and 
stripes, marching under the same thrilling tune, put his heart into 
the picture. The work was an inspiration. Mr. Willard had no 
thought of depicting three generations of one family, but the in- 
ference is so natural that he has cheerfully adopted it. 

The canvas is large and figures are heroic in size. When 
finished, the picture was placed in the show window of my art 
store in Cleveland. The crowds which gathered about it block- 
aded the entrance to the gallery and obstructed the sidewalk to 
such an extent that it was necessary to remove it from the win- 
dow to the rear of the store, where it was on exhibition for sev- 
eral days, during which time all business in the store was discon- 
tinued on account of the crowds which filled the place. The 
interest and enthusiasm which it created were remarkable. The 
late Right Reverend Bishop Bedell was a daily visitor and fre- 
quently spent an entire half day, so deeply was he impressed. 

The painting was finally sent to the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia and prominently placed in Memorial Hall, where it 
created a notable interest throughout the Exposition. After which 
by earnest request it was taken to Boston and exhibited for sev- 
eral weeks in the Old South Meetinghouse. Thence it was taken 
to the Corcoran Gallery at Washington, thence to Chicago, San 
Francisco, and other cities, always by request—so great was the 
desire of the public to see the painting which had aroused such 
enthusiasm in the hearts of a patriotic people. At last it found 
a permanent home in Abbot Hall at Marblehead, Mass., the gift 
to that old town of the late General J. H. Devereux, who pur- 
chased it from Willard to present it to the town of his birth. It 
stands in the old hall which breathes of historic patriotism. It is 
the pride of the people of Marblehead and of all Americans who 
visit it. 

Pictures have been painted by artists of great skill, possess- 
ing qualities of technique of method, valuable beyond the works 
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of other artists; pictures which give pleasure to experts and con- 
noisseurs. In the midst of such works “The Spirit of ’76” stands. 
The eye wanders from these works of great technique, and 
is awed by the grandeur of the old man, by the force of the 
fervid and devoted group, by the spirit which invades the whole. 
Mr. Willard with his powerful but, perhaps, less finished touch 
did more than please the eye of experts; he stirred the heart of 
a nation. 


In his brief but very interesting chapter on “The 
Preliminary Sketches and Replicas,” of this painting 
Mr. Devereux says in part: 


In 1912 a replica of “The Spirit of ’76” was made by Wil- 
lard himself. Willard was then 76 years of age. This replica 
was executed for the City of Cleveland as a special Commission. 
This is located in a prominent place in the new City Hall at Cleve- 
land. It is fitting that this replica should be available in Cleve- 
land where “The Spirit of ’76” was conceived and executed by 
a Cleveland artist and painted from Cleveland and northern Ohio 
subjects. This replica naturally is not as well executed as the 
original. This would be almost impossible at Willard’s then ad- 
’ vanced age. In this replica Willard incorporated a number of 
changes. The coloring is different. He changed the arrange- 
ment of the stars from a circle of thirteen stars to a circle of 
nine with four stars in the center. He moderated the stride of 
the men. He changed the wounded soldier in the foreground to 
a more upright position. He changed the drummer boy. The 
drummer boy who posed in the Cleveland replica was Willard’s 
grandson, Williard Connelly, a Cleveland Central High School 
boy. * * * 


Mr. Willard died at 4933 Holyoke Avenue, Cleve- 
land, October 11, 1918. The funeral services were held 
in Cleveland, but the burial was in the Willard lot, 
among his old friends at Wellington, Ohio. 


Mr. Henry Kelsey Devereux, the boy pictured in the 
original painting, deserves great credit for the book that 
he has published containing all of the essential facts 
and much collateral information in regard to “The Spirit 
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of ’76.” He has given to the figures in this patriotic 
painting and to the artist and his associates, something 
of the immortality that attaches to the picture which 
will live as long as the memories of the Revolution itself. 





A QUAKER SECTION OF THE UNDERGROUND 
RAILROAD IN NORTHERN OHIO 


BY PROFESSOR WILBUR H. SIEBERT, 
of the Ohio State University 


One of the main lines of the Underground Railroad 
which traversed Ohio from south to north, began at 
Ripley in Brown County on the Ohio River and ran 
through Highland, Fayette, Madison, Franklin, Dela- 
ware, Marion, Morrow, and Richland counties to Green- 
wich in Huron whence branches ran to, the lake north 
through Erie County and northeast through Lorain and 
Cuyahoga counties. This line of slave travel from Ken- 
tucky had, of course, its switches and loops and at fre- 
quent intervals its short-line connections with other 
more or less parallel routes to the east and west. 

Early in December, 1926, General Edward Orton 
and the writer drove to the Alum Creek Friends’ Settle- 
ment, or Marengo, in Peru Township, Morrow County, 
which was for many years an important station for har- 
boring fugitive slaves on the line roughly traced above. 
General Orton had his camera with him and acted as 
the official photographer of the “expedition,” taking pic- 
tures of certain houses in the settlement where fugitives 
had been secreted until they could be sent on to neigh- 
boring stations on their way to Canada and freedom. 

The first settlers on Alum Creek were Cyrus Bene- 
dict, his wife, and their three children, who removed 
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from Peru, New York, in the autumn of 1809, to Sun- 
bury, Ohio. There they lived on a rented farm for a 
little more than a year, when they bought land and built 
their cabin a half-mile northeast of South Woodbury. 
This was early in 1811. In the autumn of the next year 
they were followed by the aged parents of Cyrus, 
namely, Aaron and Elizabeth Benedict, and several of 
their sons and daughters. Aaron died three years later 


eS 


Aaron BENEDIcT, Station Keeper 


and his wife in 1821. A married son, Reuben, settled on 
the west side of Alum Creek a mile south of South 
Woodbury and lived there until his death in 1854. 
Another son, Aaron, and his family also settled on the 
west bank of the stream and there he died at the age of 
fifty-six years in 1825. Of the ten children of Aaron 
and Elizabeth a number did not come to Alum Creek 
until the War of 1812 was over. When Elizabeth died 
at the age of eighty she left one hundred and two de- 
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scendants living within sixteen miles of her, besides two 
daughters and their families who had remained in Peru, 
New York. Among the children of the second Aaron 
were Aaron L. Benedict and his sister, Esther L., who 
married Griffith Levering. Aaron L. had a son, Livius 
A., who was a mere lad in the early 1850’s. Another 
small boy of the settlement at that time was Mordecai 
J. Benedict, who was the son of Daniel and was born 
in 1845. There was also a third Aaron Benedict who 
was born in Alum Creek settlement in 1817, grew up 
to be an abolitionist, engaged in underground railroad- 
ing, and risked his life several times in assisting fugi- 
tive slaves to gain their freedom. His father’s house 
in the settlement was an underground station. He died 
in 1905 at the age of eighty-eight years. 

When General Orton and the writer visited the set- 
tlement in 1926 Mordecai was the only member of it who 
had personal recollections of the fugitive slave days. He 
was then a vigorous man eighty-one years of age, dwelling 
in a neat two-story frame house in which he had lived as 
a boy. He readily recalled having seen the floors of the 
sitting-and dining-rooms covered with the forms of 
sleeping Negroes when he came downstairs of a morn- 
ing, and he named various underground stations to the 
south and north of Marengo and the prominent op- 
erators of most of them. He also produced a family 
scrapbook containing newspaper clippings and other local 
memorabilia, including a clipping that gave an account 
of a station a few miles out of Marion, Ohio, to which 
slaves were sometimes conducted from the Alum Creek 
settlement. And, finally, he loaned the writer a pamphlet 
entitled The Histary of Peru Township, Morrow 
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County, Ohio, containing the “Early History of the Set- 
tlement and Reminiscences by Aaron Benedict and Oth- 
ers,” compiled by A. S. Benedict and printed in 1897 by 
the Sentinel Printing House of Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 
From these sources chiefly, the following account and 
incidents of the section of trunk line of the Under- 
ground Railroad extending from Columbus to Lake 
Erie have been derived. . 

The route through the Alum Creek settlement had 
its initial station at Ripley on the Ohio River and led 
through numerous stations to Jason Bull’s place at Clin- 
tonville, thence to Ozem Gardner’s two miles north of 
Worthington, and so to Joseph Eaton’s, northeast of 
Delaware, on or near the southern boundary of Morrow 
County. Mr. Eaton conducted the fugitives through 
the woods to Daniel Benedict’s, the southernmost house 
of the Alum Creek settlement. A little farther to the 
northeast and off the main road was Aaron Benedict’s 
house. He was active in caring for the refugees, but 
his wife was a Virginian and did not relish the idea of 
assisting in the escape of southern  chatiels. 
Sometimes a party of the runaways would be taken to 
the home of Aaron L. Benedict on the main road. In 
1857 he built a large brick house and there continued 
to receive underground passengers, but in case of danger 
he concealed them in a barn and out-buildings across the 
creek. A half-mile west of Aaron L. lived his brother- 
in-law, Griffith Levering, who disliked to hide the fugi- 
tives. But, nevertheless, under pressure of pursuit, they 
were put in his cellar, and he wisely kept silent. Once 
the danger was past, they would be brought back to 
Aaron L.’s place. East of Marengo was Gardner Ben- 
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nett’s farm. He also harbored fugitives in emergen- 
cies, although opposed to it under ordinary circum- 
stances. A mile farther north on the main road lived 
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Jason Bult, Station-Master 
At Clintonville, a few miles north of Columbus, now a part of Columbus. 


Reuben Benedict until his death in 1854. His conscience 
was clear about befriending liberty-loving Negroes, and 
he cared for them willingly. 


| 
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- Nine miles farther north was the Mt. Gilead Friends’ 
settlement. The principal station keeper of that locality 
was Joseph Mosher, who dwelt two miles south of the 
county seat. If, however, there was reason to suspect 
that slave-hunters were lying in wait north of Marengo, 
the conductors from that settlement drove northeast 











Aaron L. BENEDICT’s HOUSE 


twenty miles with their passengers to the Owl Creek 
Friends’ settlement, which was two miles north of Fred- 
ericktown in Knox County. There the operators were 
Asa and William Townsend, Ellis Willetts, and J. EF. 
Lewis. They forwarded the fugitives to Mansfield, 
where the McClures, Benjamin, James, John, Samuel, 
and William, and other anti-slavery residents engaged 
in underground activities. On the regular Alum Creek 
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route there was a way station northeast of Mt. Gilead, 
evidently at or near Lexington in Richland County, 
which connected with the Mansfield center. From 
Mansfield the direct route ran due north to Greenwich, 
another Quaker settlement, in the southeastern part of 
Huron County. The defiers of the Fugitive Slave Law 
at Greenwich were Willis R. Smith and his sons, who 
conveyed their passengers to Milan and so to Sandusky 





REUBEN BENEpicT’s House 


or to Huron on the lake shore, or by a northeastern 
branch to Oberlin, Berea, and Cleveland. At Cleveland, 
Huron, and Sandusky the refugees were put on board 
Lake Erie vessels bound for Canada. 

Mordecai J. Benedict, the son of Daniel, began driv- 
ing fugitives by the wagon-load in 1851, when he was 
only six years old. Sometimes a second wagon was re- 
quired, the driver being in many instances Mordecai’s 
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playmate, Livius, the son of Aaron L. Benedict. The 
trip they usually made was to Joseph Morris’s house by 
a branch emergency line running to the Shaw Creek 
Friends’ settlement, about nine miles southeast of Ma- 
rion. In external appearance the Morris house was 


an unpretentious two-story frame dwelling with gable 











Morpbecai J. Benepict, Conductor 


Standing in front of his house. His father, Daniel Benedict, kept a 
Station here. 


ends and a portico. It stood, and still stands, on the 
Canaan pike in Richland Township, and was a haven 
for hundreds of fugitive slaves. Its owner, a well- 
known (Quaker philanthropist in his day, had spared no 
pains to make it a safe refuge for them. In the low attic 
and in the cellar he had built false partitions to provide 
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secret chambers for his swarthy guests. A reporter of 
the Marion newspaper, The Press, who visited the place 
in October, 1900, writes that the garret was a carefully 
constructed labyrinth and that the cellar had two secret 
rooms, each capable of serving as a secure hiding-place 
for a dozen refugees. These rooms were hidden by 
large cupboards fastened to their doors. From the cel-_ 
lar two tunnels led out, one to 
the barn and the other to the 
corn-crib. These passages were 
concealed in the same manner 
as the secret chambers and af- 
forded safe egress from the 
house when it was surrounded 
by slave-hunters. It is said 
that in several instances Ne- 
groes made good their escape 
while their owners were on 
guard outside the house. 
Joseph Morris not only kept a 
rendezvous for fugitives dur- 
ing the anti-slavery days, but 
also aided escaping slaves dur- 
ing the Civil War. During the Virginia campaigns he 
was with the Union forces, giving assistance to the 
wounded and distressed. He rendered like service dur- 
ing the great fire in Chicago and became widely known 
for his good deeds and his charities. Tributes of appre- 
ciation are said to have come to him from Presidents 
Grant and Harrison. He celebrated his ninety-fifth 
birthday on June 23, 1899, and died soon after. His 
house was probably the safest retreat for fugitives in 


JosepH Morris, Station Keeper 


In Shaw Creek Settlement, Mar- 
ion County, Ohio. 
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northern Ohio. It received loads of passengers not only 
from the Marengo Friends’ settlement, but also from 
the Olentangy River and doubtless more western routes, 
some of which issued from Cincinnati. Mr. Morris for- 
warded some of his numerous charges by intermediate 
stations to the Friends’ settlement at Adrian, Michigan, 
whence they were carried to station keepers at Detroit 
and sent across the river to Windsor, Ontario. It is evi- 
dent from the above account that most of the under- 
ground operators on the Marengo line and the routes 
and branches with which it was connected were Quakers. 

The following incidents will show something of the 
methods of the operators of the underground system at 
Marengo and similar stations. In 1835 a slave-owner, 
on his way from West Virginia to Missouri, camped on 
the bank of the Scioto River near Franklinton. He was 
accompanied by four slaves, a mother and her threee 
children. They were abducted and hidden away by col- 
ored citizens of Columbus, who soon conducted them to 
Ozem Gardner’s farm, twelve miles north of the city. 
Mr. Gardner took them to Daniel Benedict’s house at 
Alum Creek settlement, where they remained several 
days. The master and two hired helpers were able to 
trace them to the settlement, found two of the slave boys 
in Daniel’s yard, and started away with them. As quar- 
terly meeting was in session at Marengo, Daniel Bene- 
dict was entertaining some visiting Quakers from Lo- 
gan County. Daniel and his guests halted the slave- 
catchers at the gate and sent to the meeting-house for 
help. They also summoned Barton Whipple, a justice 
of the peace, who read the law on kidnapping to the 
slave-owner and the large group of Friends that had 
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assembled. After hearing about the heavy fine pre- 
scribed in the law for attempting to convey colored per- 
sons out of the state without proving property, the two 
hirelings fled through the woods. After some parley 
with the slave-owner, Daniel Benedict informed him 
that if he would leave, first promising not to molest the 
mother and children thereafter, the law would not be 











ReuseN Benenpict, Station Keeper Aaron L. BeNnepict, Station Keeper 


enforced against him. Accordingly, he went away. It 
was later reported in Marengo that one of the hirelings 
said that he “didn’t know where all those Quakers came 
from, unless they came out of the ground.” 

The next incident involves an abduction of a wife 
and two children from Kentucky by their slave husband 
and father, and a subsequent reclamation of the woman 
and her children by their owner. In 1837 a young col- 
ored man, Elisha Young by name, came to the Alum 
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Creek settlement from Kentucky. His name was 
promptly changed to John Green. He had left in slav- 
ery a wife and two small children, whom he decided to 
rescue. Aaron Benedict hired him and promised to help 
him in bringing his family north. They set out with a 











Rev. JoHN RANKIN 


team and carriage in the early autumn and drove to Rip- 
ley on the Ohio River, traveling by night for the most 
part. At Ripley they stopped with the Rev. John Ran- 
kin, one of the most noted abolitionists on the river. 
Mr. Rankin took Green across to the Kentucky shore 
in a rowboat under the cover of darkness and instructed 
him to burn a signal light at a certain spot on his return. 
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The Rankin house on the hill at Ripley was a much- 
patronized station of the Underground Railroad for 
many years before the Civil War, and was continually 
receiving fugitives from across the river, sometimes by 
pre-arrangement with operators on the other side. 
About a fortnight later, Green returned, with his fam- 
ily, from a sixty-mile trip into Kentucky, and made his 
signal as agreed upon. Mr. Rankin and Aaron Benedict 
rowed across the river and brought them back. On the 
following night Mr. Benedict and his party started 
northward and in due course by night journeys, their 
days being spent with friends along the way, arrived at 
Marengo. Green and his family remained in the settle- 
ment, occupying a cabin not far from the place of his 
employer, Aaron Benedict. 

About six weeks later several men arrived in a 
wagon from Delaware late at night, entered the cabin, 
took the woman and children from their beds, and drove 
off with them. Green at the time was not at home, be- 
ing in the woods with Mordecai J. Benedict hunting for 
raccoon. They were summoned by the blowing of a 
horn and emerged only in time to hear the wagon being 
driven rapidly away. It returned to Delaware. Mor- 
decai and Green soon followed on horseback, obtained 
a warrant after some delay, but failed to find the sheriff. 
At length they secured the services of a constable near 
Bellepoint on the Scioto River and followed the kidnap- 
pers to West Jefferson on the National Road, fourteen 
miles west of Columbus, where they were found drink- 
ing ina tavern. The constable would neither serve the 
warrant nor surrender it, and Mordecai and Green could 
do nothing but return home. It was no longer safe for 
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the Negro to stay at Marengo and he soon took passage 
on the Underground Railroad for Canada. Later he 
married there, having heard that his wife had died in 
Kentucky two years after her capture. After the Civil 
War Green returned and lived for a brief time in Ash- 
ley. He then went to Kentucky and brought back wiih 
him a daughter and her husband. They settled in Van 
Wert County. i, 

The following incident is concerned with an exciting 
rescue and the transportation of the refugee to Canada 
by the Underground Railroad. In 1838 a Negro ran 
away frcm his master at the Kanawha Salt Works in 
West Virginia and arrived at Marion, Ohio, where he 
became the hostler in a stable connected with a tavern. 
He was soon recognized by some one from his old 
neighborhood, who informed on him. The master came, 
had him put in jail, and returned home to obtain wit- 
nesses to prove his property. The fugitive was kept in 
prison forty days. Shortly before his trial the sheriff’s 
wife, who had previously lived in or near the Alum Creek 
settlement, sent word to the Quakers of the approach- 
ing hearing. Nine of them went to Marion, of whom 
one was admitted to see the prisoner. In the conversa- 
tion between the two it was revealed that the master 
had come back, bringing six witnesses with him and 
that three of them had been owners of the prisoner. 
One was a lawyer (a Mr. Goshorn), who had come to 
assist in recovering the slave. 

The Quakers conferred together and decided to re- 
sort to strategy. They also took into their confidence a 
Negro who had tried to liberate the prisoner by under- 
mining the jail. Their plan was to have the Negro and 
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the prisoner make a dash from the coyrt room as soon 
as the judge had rendered his decision, run through a 
neighboring corn field, and make their escape on fast 
horses that would be in waiting for them. The Quakers 
were to block the stairway and thus prevent pursuit. 
The next day the prisoner was given his hearing, the 
witnesses testified, and bills of sale were produced show- 
ing that the slave had passed through the hands of 
several masters, being finally acquired by John Smith, 
the claimant. However, Judge Bowen remanded the 
prisoner to jail, and postponed his decision until the 
following morning. That evening one of the Quakers 
visited the prisoner and gave him full instructions. 

In giving his decision, Judge Bowen called attention 
to the fact that one of the bills of sale designated John 
Smith as the owner while the witnesses had testified 
that Mr. Smith was the owner. The judge maintained 
that these might be two different persons and therefore 
decided in favor of the prisoner. Nevertheless, the 
master seized hold of his slave, flourished his bowie- 
knife, and declared that he would have his nigger if he 
had to go to hell or Canada after him. A rush and 
scramble followed. The slave had hold of the arm of 
one of the Quakers, from which the master could not 
disengage him, while the Southerners brandished their 
pistols, knives, and clubs. Thus they reached the street. 
The sheriff called out the militia, who succeeded in 
shutting the Negro into a building, although the door 
was promptly battered in by the attacking party. How- 
ever, the fugitive and his colored friend fled from the 
rear end of the building, while the Quakers and West 
Virginians were indulging in a scrimmage in the front. 
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One of the Quakers passed through the corn field and 
awaited the coming of the two colored men. When 
they arrived they mounted the horses provided for 
them and were told where to meet their friend. They 
reached Alum Creek settlement the same night. A few 
nights later the rescued Negro was accompanied by 
Aaron L. Benedict, Griffith Levering, and one of their 
neighbors to the Owl Creek Friends’ settlement, two 
miles north of Fredericktown, .and after a day’s rest, 
they proceeded to Greenwich in Huron County, which 
was another Quaker settlement. Thence they passed on 
the next night to Oberlin, where the refugee was placed 
in safe hands. He soon landed in Canada. 

The following incident is one in which the master 
of escaped slaves and a deputy United States marshal 
were tricked into imprisoning the wrong persons. It was 
shortly after the Fugitive Slave Law was enacted in 1850 
that three Underground passengers came to a station at 
Sunbury, Ohio, late in the afternoon, and were hidden 
away. At dusk their master with a search-warrant 
and a deputy United States marshal arrived in the 
place and by chance or otherwise questioned the keeper 
of the station. He unhesitatingly admitted that he had 
seen that afternoon the three fellows described to him, 
and said that he knew a man who secreted runaway 
slaves. He suggested that the master and the marshal 
put up at the tavern and keep their business secret until 
he had tried to find the fugitives. The slave-hunters 
complied with the advice given them, while the station 
keeper made good use of the time thus afforded him to 
forward the Negroes by rapid stages. He also decided 
to play a practical joke on the intruders by getting 
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three of his anti-slavery friends to blacken their faces 
and hands and occupy a stable near the jail. It was now 
dark, and the station keeper went to the tavern and 
led the slavehunters to the house of a man who, he 
said, had seen three black men enter the stable. Several 
visitors were at this man’s house, presumably to see the 
fun. They all went to the stable, the supposed fugi- 
tives were apprehended by the deputy marshal, and 
placed in jail, the master claiming them as his property. 
Early in the morning the deputy marshal and gratified 
owner made their appearance to get the chattels. The 
jailer kindly brought a basin of water for them to wash 
their faces and hands in, and they emerged from their 
cell white men, to the marked discomfiture of the claim- 
ant and his companion. Although the Southerner at 
once disclaimed ownership of the released prisoners, 
he was warned that he had laid himself liable to arrest 
by causing the imprisonment of these white citizens. 
The warning had the desired effect of hastening the 
departure of the master and the marshal. 

About the time of the last incident another ruse was 
practiced on two masters who, with a warrant and a 
deputy marshal had pursued their eight slaves, men, 
women and children, as far as Oberlin and then had 
passed to a place beyond where slave-owners were ac- 
customed to lie in wait for their runaways. These 
slaves had been forwarded from the Alum Creek set- 
tlement. The anti-slavery men of Oberlin understood 
the situation, and were anxious to get the fugitives out 
of danger. They therefore took eight free negroes who 
tallied pretty well with the description of the runa- 
ways, and conveyed them by wagon to the masters’ 

Vol, XXXIX—32, 
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waiting place. The deputy marshal apprehended the 
Negroes and put them in jail. Meantime, the real fugi- 
tives were sent by the same route to Milan in the wagon- 
bed underneath a load of hay, and so probahly to Huron. 
On his return in the morning the driver informed the 
marshal that he had seen eight Negroes depart by ves- 
sel for Canada that morning. 

Another instance of the outwitting of pursuers oc- 
curred near Seville in the southern part of Medina 
County, on the farm of Halsey Hurlburt, who is de- 
scribed as an abolitionist of the Joshua R. Giddings 
school. In May, 1852, a Negro, his wife, and their 
three boys were brought to Hurlburt’s house. As the 
man was the property of one master and the woman 
and children, of another, they had made their escape 
and come by the Underground Railroad to Hurlburt’s. 
They had spent but a single night there when the two 
masters, a deputy United States marshal, and the 
sheriff and his posse surrounded the house and de- 
manded admission. While Mr. Hurlburt parleyed with 
them his daughter Julia led the slaves through the cellar 
and by way of a corn field and piece of woods to a 
swamp near Chippewa Lake. Thence they were able 
to reach a small island and take up their abode in a 
hunter’s cabin thereon. There they were kept and fed 
until all danger was past. They were then sent in a 
skiff up the lake to a place near the Milan road, placed 
in a covered wagon and carried to Milan, where they 
were put in charge of the captain of a vessel friendly 
to fugitives, sailed down the Huron River and across 
Lake Erie to the shore of Ontario. Mrs. Hurlburt had 
supplied girls’ clothes for the boys and men’s garments 
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for the women. As the steamboat was about ready to 
leave for Canada the master and an officer came on 
board, but through the shrewdness of the captain were 
unable to discover the objects of their search. As the 
vessel approached Malden the captain put his colored 
passengers into a small boat and had them landed on 
the Canadian shore. This was a common occurrence 
in anti-slavery days, for the underground system main- 
tained its lake traffic and could entrust its passengers to 
the captains of a goodly number of the vessels plying 
on Lake Erie. 

Squire Hull skillfully threw a slave-owner off the 
scent at his farm seven miles west of Delaware near 
the Scioto River. While a slave woman and her three 
children were stopping at his house he learned that 
their master, provided with a warrant, was looking for 
them in the neighborhood. He put them under the 
floor of his barn, spread wheat in the straw on the 
floor, and set his horses to tramping it out to prevent 
the voices of the children being heard. The master 
came and searched the premises in vain. After he had 
departed the ‘squire took the fugitives: to the Alum 
Creek settlement. Passengers arriving at the Hull 
farm appear to have come usually from Marysville, 
which was connected with stations at Mechanicsburg, 
Urbana, Springfield, and places farther south. “Squire 
Hull frequently drove them to the Alum Creek settle- 
ment, a distance of about twenty-five miles. He was 
afterwards president of a bank at Bucyrus. 

Some of the cruel features of slavery are exhibited 
in the following incidents. About 1850 an old colored 
man and his wife were brought to Daniel Benedict’s 
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house at Marengo. They had belonged to a kind mas- 
ter in Kentucky, but at his death had been sold with 
his other slaves to a trader in Louisiana, who sold them 
in turn to a sugar-planter. Their new master was so 
cruel in his treatment of them that they fled to a cane- 
brake. Bloodhounds were set on their trail and so man- 
gled the woman’s limbs that she was unable to travel 
for two months. At length they made their way back 
to Kentucky, were concealed by relatives and friends, 
and conveyed by them across the Ohio River. Thence 
they traveled by the Underground Railroad, stopped at 
the Alum Creek settlement, and were sent on their way 
to Canada. On their long journey from Louisiana to 
Kentucky they experienced many hardships, privations, 
and hairbreadth escapes. - 

One traveler who came to the settlement, was a 
young mulatto who rode his master’s race-horses as a 
jockey. In fact, he had one of the horses with him, 
on which he had escaped from Chillicothe, where his 
master was attending a race. The slave was well 
treated, except when he failed to win a race. Then he 
was severely whipped. He made up his mind to stand 
such abuse no longer and to flee the next time they were 
on Ohio soil. At Chillicothe his master’s horse won in 
nearly every heat, and its owner indulged himself in a 
spree in his hotel room. The jockey provided himself 
with false whiskers cut from a black sheepskin, put his 
master to bed in a sodden condition and donned his 
clothes, took the race-horse from its stable, and started 
for Canada. With the help of Underground station 
keepers he reached the Alum Creek settlement, and 
after a short stay went through ‘safely. 
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It has been affirmed by a former Underground op- 
erator at Marengo that Eliza and her child, the famous 
characters in Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, came there after the young mother’s thrilling 
adventure in crossing the Ohio River to Ripley on float- 
ing cakes of ice with her infant in her arms. He also 
said that she undertook the hazardous adventure in 
order to avoid the pangs of separation from her child, 
which had been sold to a slave-trader by her master, 
and added that they were sent safely on to Canada. 

The number of station keepers in the Alum Creek 
settlement was six at least and probably nine or ten. 
One of these, Daniel Osborn, kept a record of the num- 
ber of fugitives received by him during five months, 
namely, from April 14 to September 10, 1844 (for the 
facsimile of this record see the writer’s volume entitled 
The Underground Railroad, pp. 344-345). It amounted 
to forty-five. Most of these fugitives were from Ken- 
tucky, but two colored boys were from Virginia. Un- 
der date of August 16 Daniel notes that a colored man 
had gone from Gilead (probably Mt. Gilead) back to 
Kentucky and returned with his wife and child and 
his wife’s sister. Eight days later he records that a 
colored woman, who had been to Canada, returned to 
the same state and brought back four of her children 
and one grandchild. The last item of the memorandum 
is dated September 10 and is to the effect that a yellow 
man from Kentucky had been caught near Cratty’s 
house and carried back to slavery. It seems likely that 
during this period of five months all the station keepers 
in the Friends’ settlement on Alum Creek had cared 
for not less than two hundred runaway Negroes. The 
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writer was told on a visit to the settlement that the en- 
actment of the stringent Fugitive Slave Law in 1850 
did not check travel on the Underground Railroad, but 
on the ccatrary increased it. For example, during a 
single month in the year 1854 or 1855, Aaron L. Ben- 
edict had as many as sixty fugitives at his house and 
on one occasion twenty at dinner. The statements of 
numerous station keepers from various northern states 
corroborates the above testimony as to the effect of the 
Fugitive Slave Act on underground passenger traffic 
after 1850. The slaveholders were well aware of the 
fact, and the widespread disregard of the provisions of 
the Act in the North was an important reason for their 
trying to withdraw from the Union. The Quaker set- 
tlements in Ohio certainly had their share in bringing 
about that situation. 





BLAST-FURNACES OPERATED BY THE 
SEPARATIST SOCIETY OF ZOAR, 
OHIO 


BY E. J. BOGNAR 


A most important contribution to the success of the 
Separatist Society of Zoar was iron ore. The village 
of Zoar was founded in 1817 by 300 or more Sepa- 
ratists who had embarked early that spring from 
Wurtemburg,’ Germany. The party was led by one 
Joseph M. Bimeler* and the desire for religious free- 
dom brought them to this country where they settled in 
the inviting wooded region of the Tuscarawas Valley. 

Since the people had little or no money and few 
worldly possessions it was quite necessary for them to 
manufacture most of the things they needed. The party 
that settled here fortunately counted in their ranks 
learned craftsmen of various kinds. Being of German 
stock, they had mastered their trades with characteristic 
Teutonic thoroughness. Consequently we find that 
these people made everything that they needed, such 
as wearing apparel, machinery, household goods, ve- 
hicles and other necessaries of life. At the height of 
its prosperity the Society boasted some 12,000 acres, a 
tannery, flour-mill, lime-kiln, foundry, woolen-mill, ma- 





*Ohio Archeological and Historical Quarterly, Vol. VIII, July, 1899. 
? Originally Baumler, which name was later changed to Bimeler, and 
is so known today in Zoar ,and elsewhere.—Ed., 
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chine shop, blacksmith shop, planing-mill, brick-yard, 
dairy, brewery, and bakery. Toward the end of the 
communistic regime even a powerhouse was claimed by 
the people. In fact, about the year 1883, the prosperity 
of this village was so 
pronounced that it drew 
tradesmen from Akron, 
which place according to 
Jacob Singer, was not 
nearly as thriving a vil- 
lage. 
The Separatists did not 
come here to set up a com- 
_munistic form of govern- 
ment, but finding them- 
selves composed of young 
children, old people, and 
the able-bodied, they de- 
cided to band together and 
work for a common good. 
They chose as their head 
Joseph M. Bimeler, who 
Jor BreyMAIER proved to be a very able 
One of te oles ing Zest: WA Jeader_and business man. 
Hence, as soon as possible, 
the people were classified and placed where Bimeler 
thought they would do the most good. Some worked in 
the fields, others in the tannery, some in the woolen mill, 
etc. Each one had a certain task allotted to his or her 
special care. The crops were stored in large barns and 
the cattle kept in a large general building. All the bread 
was baked in the village bakery and carried around to 
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the individual homes. The beer-wagon passed around 
twice daily and the households could have all that they 
wanted. Several families commonly lived in a home 
and all ate well, lived simple lives, had few worries and 
were contented. Money there was none. Nothing be- 
longed to an individual but everything to the Society as 
a whole. 

From the foregoing one readily gathers that con- 
siderable iron was needed by the Zoarites. Inasmuch 








VIEW OF THE OHIO CANAL - 


Opposite the village of Zoar. This section of the canal has been converted 
into a state fish hatchery. 


as iron ore abounded in the hillsides and was rather 
easy to procure, they conceived the idea of manufactur- 
‘ng their own pig iron. This leads us to our main topic, 
namely the blast-furnaces of Zoar. The writer has 
devoted considerable of his time to the study of the 
village of Zoar and found the problem of obtaining the 
past history of the Society a most difficult task, even 
though it disbanded as late as 1899. The greater por- 
tion of the members of the Separatist Society left Zoar 
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and now but few remain. Joseph Breymaier,* aged 69 
years, is one of the oldest members left in the commu- 
nity. He tells us that the slag piles, the mute testimony 
left where the furnaces once stood, looked the same in 
1869 as they do now. At that time he was nine years 
of age. In other words these furnaces ceased operat- 
ing before he was born. Mrs. Beiter, aged 82, who is 
the oldest living Zoarite, states that the slag pile at the 





VIEW oF SLAG PILE 


One mile southeast of Zoar. This marks the location of the second 
Zoarite furnace. 


Zoar furnace as far back as she can remember, has al- 
ways locked practically as it does now. This evidence, 
then, places the cessation of the furnace at no later 
date than 1847. There are no records of when they 
commenced, where the pig iron was shipped, or what 
the daily production was. No one even knows when 
the works ceased. We have appealed to the Department 
of Public Works of Ohio and have personally perused 





*One of the oldest living Zoarites that belonged to the Separatist So- 
ciety. He served as one of the three directors on the last board in 1898, 
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their early records, and all to no avail. It seems, there- 
fore, that the history of these most interesting furnaces 
has been entirely forgotten, even though they doubtless 
played a very important part in the life of the Sepa- 
ratist Society. 


The Ohio Canal, which was started in 1825, was 
open for navigation in this locality early in 1828. This 
event no doubt spurred the Zoarites on to take advan- 











STRIPPING OPERATION 
On ridge above Zoar blast-furnace where iron ore was obtained. 


tage of the opportunity and ship their surplus. It is 
very likely that the second furnace, which is located one 
mile southwest of Zoar on the Renner farm, was built 
and operated for the sole purpose of shipping pig iron 
yn the canal. The furnace site is too far from Zoar 
(about 6 miles) and its production of such proportion 
that it was out of the question to consider that the Sepa- 
ratists consumed its output. It was operated by the 
Society merely as a commercial enterprise and rewarded 
them handsomely for their efforts. Plate No. 3 shows 
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the blast-furnace slag pile, only half of which remains, 
the rest having been used for road ballast. Plate No. 
4 is a view of the diggings where iron ore was obtained 
by stripping. The trench is at least half a mile long and 
thousands of tons of over burden were removed here. 
The ore occurs in nodular form and is associated with the 
Upper Freeport Limestone of the Allegheny formation. 
A large fourteen room community dwelling-house stood 
near the furnace where lived the men who operated the 
furnace and the diggings. It seems that teams were 
used wherever possible and that only the selection of 
the uncovered ore was done by hand. The furnace was 
located at the base of the ridge shown in Plate No. 4, 
hence it was quite simple to bring the ore to the furnace. 
The furnace in turn was only about a quarter of a mile 
from the Ohio Canal. The approach furthermore was 
made easy as the wagons loaded with the pigs descended, 
by way of a gently sloping, rather wide valley, to the 
barges. | 
A careful scrutiny of the slag pile rewarded the au- 
thor with risers, pieces of pig iron, bits of the limestone 
flux, and revealed the fact that charcoal was the fuel 
used in the smelting of the ore. The lining was com- 
posed essentially of ganister obtained locally in large 
quantities. A very poor grade of fire-brick was also 
used. These were made of a low refractory plastic 
clay with a considerable proportion of sand and large 
particles of grog. Specimens of the ganister and the 
brick with slag adhering are in the writer’s possession. 
The ganister seems to have been very effective in re- 
sisting the fluxing of the metal and the slag. 

The size of the furnace cannot be determined as 
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everything has been destroyed. Judging from the slag. 
pile and the ore diggings, at least several thousand tons 
of pig iron must have been produced. 

The older of the two Zoarite furnaces is located on 
the slag road that joins Bolivar and Zoar and which 
passes the Imperial Fire-Brick Company and the fish 
hatcheries. It is about one and one-half miles north- 
west of the village and (essentially) on the banks of the 
Ohio Canal. A short spur from the main canal runs 





Iron Resipue Lert In A LADLE 


Such as used by the Zoarites to pour direct metal. This gives a conception 
of the size of ladles used at this furnace. 


up to the site of the furnace. It is evident that from 
this iron furnace pits and possibly castings, were ex- 
ported. We have reason to believe, though, that it was 
this operation that supplied the needs of the commu- 
nity and that only the excess production was shipped 
away. Also it is our candid opinion that this furnace 
was built and put into production before the Canal, or 
about in 1820. Our reason for this is that the three 
hundred settlers had very few implements with them 
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and in order to survive they needed nails, latches, 
hinges, and such like, so it seems very possible that the 
furnace was founded even before 1820. Later records 
show that the community became famous for its large 
heating stoves, plowshares and machinery. The iron 
for all of these, we are certain, was melted by this 
furnace. 

At this furnace site we found evidence as shown in 
Plate No. 5 that castings, probably stoves, were made 
of the direct molten iron with further refining. The 
ladles used are estimated to have held several hundred 
pounds of melt. Five of these ladle bottoms were found 
here. The risers (in Plate No. 6) which were found 
in the slag pile are also evidence that casting was done. 
Here, as at the Zoarville furnace just described, ganis- 
ter and a poor grade of fire-brick made up the lining. 
The fuel was charcoal and the flux the Lower Mercer 
limestone. The latter was obtained near at hand, as 
the stone outcrops near the stream level of the Tusca- 
rawas River. Later this stone was exported in large 
quantities to Dover where it was also used as a Dlast- 
furnace flux. 

The ore used here was probably of two different 
grades. First, the kidney ore obtained at the Upper 
Mercer level was used. Perhaps the kind more com- 
monly smelted was that obtained in the shale between 
the No. 5 and the 5-A coals. Numerous diggings scat- 
tered about the hillside were found at both horizons. 
As the pits on the upper level are the larger and by far 
the more common, we believe most of the ore to have 
been mined at this level. None of the mining was un- 
derground, all being dug out of shallow pits. Both 
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ores used are of the kidney variety, the average iron 
content being between 28 and 34 per cent. The ore 
beds are not rich near this furnace and for this reason, 
only the easily obtained iron nodules were dug. This 
accounts for the numerous pits of varying size to be 
found in the adjoining hillsides. The Upper Freeport 
horizon does not exist here and only makes its appear- 














Risers Founp on Oulo Siac PILE 


At the Zoar furnace. This indicates that casting was done with the 
direct metal. 


ance several miles to the southeast. It was probably 
after the obtaining of ore had become a problem that 
the Zoarites discovered the richer horizon at Zoarville. 
They no doubt decided it was much easier to build a 
furnace and do the smelting there than to transport 
the ore to the Zoar furnace. This leads us to believe 
that the Zoarville furnace was the larger and more sys- 
tematically operated of the two. 

Plate No. 7 displays a cast iron wheel which no 
doubt was made in their foundry. This, however, only 
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came into being some time after 1870, as the old resi- 
dents remember about this. 

These furnaces ceased operation shortly after the 
advent of the Lake Superior iron or three-quarters of 
a century ago. The Separatists were wise people and 
when they surmised that they could not compete with 
iron made from Lake Superior ore, they abandoned 
their operations, built a foundry and bought pig iron. 














Cart WHEEL MADE AT FouNDRY 


This wheel and castings of similar type only came into being after the 
blast furnace had ceased operation. 


The dissolution of the Separatist Society of Zoar was 
brought about by events just such as this. In 1899 they 
finally realized that they could no longer successfully 
compete with the industries outside their community. 
There crept into the quiet settlement discontent caused 
by outside influences and the ever increasing influx of 
tourists and vacationists who came here in the summer 
months. The younger generation felt that they did 
not have the opportunity for advancement as did the 
youth of the outside world. They wanted money and a 
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division of property. In other words they were dis- 
satisfied with the communistic form of government 
which had worked so well for their fathers and grand- 
fathers.. The disbanding came in 1899 and today the 
community is a mere shadow of its former self. The 
population is about 250; most of the old settlers have 
departed and antique-hunters have stripped the place 
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of the old home-made things. So well has this been 
accomplished that it is with difficulty one finds genuine 
things made by the Zoarites. The old villagers seem 
to place little value on the things left by their parents. 
Practically anything still remaining can be purchased. 
What seems the worst of all is that very few records 
are available. Those that were kept have become scat- 
tered and this together with the fact that only a few 
old Separatists survive, makes it exceedingly difficult 
to gather reliable information about the most successful 
and longest-lived communistic society in America. 
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SALMON P. CHASE AND THE ELECTION 
OF 1860 


BY DONNAL V. SMITH 


CHAPTER I 


CHASE IN THE CAMPAIGN OF 1860 


“T shall ever strive to be first wherever I may be, let 
what success will attend the effort.... 

So wrote Salmon P. Chase in 1830, then a young at- 
torney practicing with the famous Wirt firm in Wash- 
ington.’ Shortly after, he moved to Cincinnati, the “Queen 
City” of the West, there to begin a life of political ac- 
tivity which, in a few short years, took him through 


9) 


the various changes of the old Whig party, into the 
Liberty party of 1844; then after acting with the Free 
Soilers in the Harrison campaign he entered the ranks 
of the Democratic party, only to find that because of 
the question of negro slavery he could not remain there. 
By 1856, Chase, now arrived at middle age, was a hope- 
ful Republican and a leader of the party in Ohio. It is 
true that politicians there knew about the “deal” that 
had made him a Senator in 1849, and they smiled at 
the mention of his reélection while he was yet Governor. 
But if the politicians pretended to see something un- 
savory in these elections the people did not. They re- 
garded Governor Chase, the “Attorney General for the 
Negro,” as a leader against oppression, the champion of 





2J. W. Schuckers, Life and Public Services of Salmon P. Chase, 31, 
(515) 
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“free speech, free press, free soil and free men,” stand- 
ing forth in the Halls of Congress, denouncing Douglas 
as “the architect of ruin.” They saw in Salmon P. Chase 
a godly man, sincere, upright, honest and great. 
Already in 1858, the people were saying things to 
flatter the political leader. He listened. To him it 
sounded like a call to the presidency of the nation and 
Salmon P. Chase strove “ever to be first.” From the 
old Bay State he heard that “now is the time . . . depend 
upon it... You will ride the topmost wave.” In Ver- 
mont it was said that “no other candidate will have so 
many friends at the start.”* James M. Ashley, friend 
and political lieutenant, reported that in New York, 
Horace Greeley and John Bigelow could be persuaded 
by the proper persons to support Chase’s name for the 
presidential nomination.* Moreover, E. D. Morgan was 
said to be ready to spend money for an organization.” 
James A. Briggs was already working hard to overcome 
the influence of Thurlow Weed.° From Ohio, Thomas 
Spooner wrote that he was willing to accept Governor 
Dennison’s invitation to go to Washington to attend the 
convention of state republican committees if Chase 
thought that some good could be done thereby." Michi- 
gan and Illinois, while favoring Seward, were reported 
as not impossible in the event of a Chase candidacy; 
while in Iowa, no less a personage than Governor Grimes 





*Chase MSS., C. E. Stowe to Chase, March 30, 1858. [All MSS. 
cited are found in the Library of Congress unless.otherwise indicated.] 

*Chase MSS., Jas. Barrett to Chase, November 30. 

*Chase MSS., Letter of February 17. 

°Chase MSS., Jas. A. Briggs to Chase, November 9. 

*Chase MSS., Briggs to Chase, November 30, December 14, 

*Chase MSS., Letter of February 21. 
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was ready to take the stump on behalf of Governor 
Chase.* In Kansas where the names of only Chase and 
Seward were mentioned, the friends of Chase were far 
more active, it was said.” 

Not all of Chase’s friends were so optimistic. His 
colleague of the Ohio Bar, George Hoadly, advised that 
he did not believe “that by 1860 the time will have ar- 
rived for you... to succeed on an anti-slavery basis 
faction,’ and further, he predicted that “we shall have 
a party and a party candidate and you and I will both 
support him because we shall see no better course to 
take.’”” 


Being advised early in 1859, to “lay low for a time” 
in order to allow the Seward and Fremont factions to 
become completely divided so that he could then be intro- 


duced as a compromise candidate,’ Chase began to toy 
with the bait. To some, he affected indifference as to 
his political future, saying that he would not allow per- 
sonal considerations to decide his action.” But to a 
friend in Cleveland he wrote:* 


If I may believe assurances which I constantly receive, my 
name is more and more regarded as the most available 
Among men equally qualified and equally faithful . . . avail- 
ability should certainly determine choice. I shall feel gratified 
and grateful if the Republicans and other opponents of the na- 
tional administration . . . shall see fit to entrust to my keeping 
the standard of freedom. 





*Chase MSS., Thos. F. Withrow to Chase, March 26, 1858, 
*Chase MSS., Henry J. Adams to Chase, June 12. 

* Chase MSS., Letter of April 3. 

“Chase MSS., Victor Smith to Chase, February 8, 1859. 

“Chase MSS., Chase to Israel Green, March 16, [1859]. 

“Chase MSS., Chase to Jas. C. Briggs, April 7. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
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In many quarters, a strong feeling of distrust was 
manifested for the candidacy of Governor Chase be- 
cause of his insistent avowals that he was in full accord 
with the Democrats in all respects save on the question 
of slavery. This led some to account him a free-trader. 
It was said that Thurlow Weed, ‘‘the brains” of the 
Seward movement, was ready to admit Chase’s rosy 
prospects but for the troublesome question of the tariff.” 
Informed of this fact, Chase labored to create a different 
impression by writing his opinions to those who would 
see that they attained currency. “I am a practical man,” 
he explained, “and wish to take practical views on this 
tariff question. ... No man in my judgment deserves 
the name American Statesman who would not so shape 
American legislation and administration as to protect 


American industry and guard impartially all American 


9915 


rights and interests. To another he wrote, “No ultra 
free-trader can availably or successfully represent the 
Republican party in a National canvass. My own posi- 
tion is just what it long has been—unrestricted commer- 
cial intercourse, when it can be gained by treaty or re- 
ciprocal legislation .. . and in the meantime . . . a tariff 
of duties so arranged as to afford the greatest possible 
incidental benefits to industry.’”** He urged James C. 
Briggs to see that the erroneous opinion concerning his 
tariff views be corrected and he went so far as to say 
that he never expected to see the day when this country 





™ Chase MSS., Wm. Wilkinson to Chase, February 13, 1859. 

* Chase MSS., Chase to T. R. Stanley, October 25. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

Chase MSS., 'Chase to Green, March 16. [Pa, Hist. Soc.] Green to 
Chase, March 21, 
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would practice free trade.” In Congress, Chase relied 
on Colonel Richard C. Parsons and James A. Garfield 
to “disabuse the Pennsylvania members of their er- 
rors.”’* - While the Chase men were trying to silence the 
tariff question in the East, out on the Illinois prairies 
Abraham Lincoln was writing in almost identical vein, 
saying that he had always been a Clay tariff Whig but 
believed that it would be wiser not to mention the tariff 


at all in the coming campaign.” 


As the year 1859 drew to a close, the campaign 
opened in all seriousness and Chase was keen for the 
contest even though some of his closest friends told him 
that it was nonsense to make the effort.*® Chase, how- 
ever, believed himself to be the choice of the people, and 
“let what success will, attend the effort” he would al- 
ways strive to be first. Sometimes he would express a 


willingness to retire to private life and attend to his law 
practice and his scattered real estate, but such letters 
never forgot to mention that it was always his earnest 
desire to serve the Republicans of the nation in whatever 
capacity to which they called him;” just as a public- 
spirited man should. 


Although Chase desired the Republican nomination 





* Chase MSS., Chase to Jas. C. Briggs, April 7, 1859. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
Jas. C. Briggs was a resident of Cleveland and, like James A. Briggs of 
New York, was an admirer of Chase. 

* Chase MSS., Chase to Parsons, April 17, 1860. 

* Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, (Nicolay and Hay ed.) I, 584, 
634, 651. Lamon, Recollections of Lincoln, 423. 

* Judge Hoadly again wrote to Chase advising him against making a 
campaign, but to return to the Senate. Chase MSS., December 3, 1859; 
Foraker, Notes On A Busy Life, II, 511. 

* Misc. MSS., Chase to W. G. Hosea, January 23, 1860, is typical of 
many such letters. [Harvard University Library.] 
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and put forth every personal effort to get it, he never 
had what might be called a campaign manager; he was 
the whole management, working through the press and 
his lieutenants, both being without recognized authority 
to speak save as he instructed them. Was it that he so 
liked the feeling of power in his own hands that he 
could not bring himself to relinquish it? 

Perhaps it was for this. reason that in the selection of 
state delegates to the Chicago Convention, Chase was 
not able to consolidate such strength as he had. In the 
East where his supporters had been most active against 
the Weed machine, he lost the New Hampshire delega- 
tion because of the lack of a proper organization, said 
his correspondents.” Vermont had repeatedly requested 
Chase to call there in person or to send some one with 
authority to speak for him, This he had failed to do, 
hence their delegation went to Chicago uninstructed— 
save for the whispers of the wily Weed. Massachusetts, 
without the vestige of a Chase organization, declared for 
Seward, even in the areas of strong abolition sentiment.” 
Governor Andrew, who had been partial to Chase in 
1858, found that the Seward men controlled the party 
organization and although Seward was not his’ first 
choice there was nothing else to do but support him.” 


"Chase MSS., Amos Tuck to Chase, March 14; R. S. Rust to Chase, 
April 12. 

* Chase MSS., Jas. H. Barrett to Chase, April 20. 

* Chase MSS., Jas. M. Stone to Chase, March 23, 1860; Erastus Hop- 
kins to Chase, March 10; Geo. G. Fogg to Chase, March 26. Although the 
Massachusetts delegates were instructed to vote for Seward, Bird, in a letter 
to Sumner, April 3, expressed a fear that some scheme was under way to 
eliminate him at Chicago and Seward was warned accordingly. H. G. Pear- 
son, Life of John A. Andrew, I, 112. 

* Pearson, Life of Andrew, I, 112, quotes a letter of Andrew to Cyrus 
Woodman, April 2. 
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Governor Cleveland, of Connecticut, had supported 
Chase but no one represented him in an authoritative 
way so that delegation also went uninstructed, Cleveland 
still hoping that in some way Chase could win their 
votes.** The Rhode Island Republicans, said to be loud 
for Chase in 1859, succumbed to Weed influence and in- 
structed their delegates to vote one ballot for Senator 
Simmons, a favorite son, and then support Seward.” In 
New York City, such men as Governor Morgan, William 
Cullen Bryant, James Kelley, Wilson G. Hunt, Hamil- 
ton Fish and even the Republican Central Committee 
had invited Chase to address them, both in public and 
informally, but Chase never found it convenient to do 
so.” In January, he did manage to stop in Albany but 
it was too late then to check the Sewardites.” Hiram 
Barney, ever ready with speech and purse, and James 
A. Briggs worked incessantly, but not together.** Gree- 
ley, while never emphatic against Chase, said nothing 
openly in his favor.” Finally both Briggs and Barney 
gave up in despair and left the New York delegation to 
Seward.” 


* Chase MSS., Chase to Jas. A. Briggs, March 22. 

*7 Chase MSS., Thos. Davis to Chase, February 16; Jas. Walker to 
Chase, October 3, 1859. 

* Chase MSS., Wilson G. Hunt and others to Chase, September 26; 
Republican Central Committee of N. Y. to Chase, October 26; Jas. A. 
Briggs to Chase, October 19. 

* Chase MSS., E. D. Morgan to Chase, January 16, 1860; Jas. A. 
Briggs to Chase, March 17. 

* Chase MSS., Barney to Chase, November 10, 1859. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

** Misc. MSS., W. G. Hosea to Chase, April 14, 1860. [Harv. Univ. 
Lib.] 

*Chase MSS., Barney to Chase, April 3, [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

J. A. Briggs to Chase, May 3. Preston King, in a letter to Bigelow, 
January 16, expressed the belief that Chase was almost as strong as Seward 
in New York as well as elsewhere. Bigelow, Retrospections, I, 248. 
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Chase did not know the true situation in Pennsyl- 
vania and all he could learn from his “‘hit-or-miss” cor- 
respondence was that the Republicans there did not want 
Seward and were not enthusiastic for Cameron.” At 
once Chase instructed Parsons to become acquaiuted 
with General Moorhead, Thaddeus Stevens, Messrs. 
Grow, Cameron, Covode, McKnight and others and 
‘talk to them understandingly.”** Later, after he had 
given up hope for the vote of Pennsylvania, an en- 
couraging letter revived him and he ordered Briggs to 
work with the Pennsylvania delegates at Chicago.” Ash- 
ley learned that Seward had canvassed Maryland in 
person and had the support of the leading men of Balti- 
more, so Chase did not make any further effort to get 
the state.” 

It was recognized that the Northwest was to be the 
real battle-ground; yet Chase fared no better there. In 
February of 1859, the Toledo Blade had declared for 
Chase, it is true, but its influence was limited.** The 
Cincinnati Gazette, accounted a Chase paper at that 
time, soon refrained from mentioning his name in its 
columns,—to save its influence in the state, said one of 
its editors.” In the Ohio caucus there appeared to be 
plenty of Chase sentiment but it was never formulated 
into positive instructions. Chase, warned that some 
were suggesting the name of Benjamin F. Wade as the 





* Chase MSS., C. D. Cleveland to Chase, May 21, 1859; R. G. Orwig to 
Chase, March 5, 1860; John A. Gurley, April 13. 

“Chase MSS., Parsons to Chase, April 5. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

* Chase MSS. Chase to Briggs, May 8. 

* Chase MSS., Ashley to Chase, April 5. 

Chase MSS., W. C. Earl to Chase, February 3, 1859. 

* Chase MSS., Jas. Barrett to Chase, March 3, April 9, 1860. 
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choice of Ohio, reassured himself by asking Colonel Par- 
sons to tell Wade that the use of his name was dividing 
the party. One of the delegates supporting Wade 
wrote to Chase, asking him whom he preferred in case he 
could not get the nomination himself, and who was to 
speak for him at Chicago. Chase’s reply is typical of 
his organization :*° 

Having been named myself for that position by the Repub- 


licans of Ohio propriety forbids me to express any preference for 
one or another of the gentlemen of other constituencies. 


I shall have nobody to speak or act for me at Chicago, ex- 
cept the Ohio delegates, who will, I doubt not, faithfully represent 
the Republicans of the state. There will doubtless be other Re- 
publicans at the Convention with whom the delegates will choose 
to consult. Among them Governor Dennison, Mr. Wolcott, Mr. 
Stone and General Ashley may be named as gentlemen who desire 
to give effect to the wishes of the party in Ohio and in whose 
judgment I have perfect confidence. 


Events were soon to show that Chase’s confidence in 
the men he named as desiring “to give effect to the 
wishes of the party in Ohio”’ was misplaced. 

Indiana never accepted Chase, her managers saying 
that he was too radical as an abolitionist, besides being 
a free trader.” In Illinois such Chase strength as there 
may have been was stifled by Lincoln’s candidacy. One 
Chase paper proposed to put Lincoln on the ticket as 
Vice President and thus thwart the move to make him 





*® Chase MSS., Jas. Elliott to Chase, February 23; Geo. P. Este to 
Chase, March 5. [Lib. of Cong.] Chase to Parsons, April 5, 1860. [Pa 
Hist. Soc.] 

“Chase MSS., Chase to Benj. Eggleston, May 10. 

“Chase MSS., Jas. Walker to Chase, October 3, 1859. Caleb Smith 
agreed that neither Seward nor Chase could win Indiana; either would be 
political suicide. Chase MSS., Geo. R. Morton to Chase, April 19, 1860, 
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president,” but the Lincoln men controlled the state 
organization too well for such a proposal to get far. 
Michigan seemed united for Seward and the very best 
his opponents could do was secure an uninstructed dele- 
gation.** Wisconsin, with her large German vote, had 
as much Seward sentiment as Michigan, but Ashley 
wrongly informed Chase that the support of Carl Schurz 
could be procured, and Schurz controlled the German 
vote.“ Schurz, however, announced his support for 
Seward in January and warned the Chase cohorts of his 
state not to press the claims of their candidate.** In 
March, he delivered a lecture in Ohio and in his most 
polite manner tried to tell Chase that his cause was hope- 
less in Wisconsin—yet he failed, for shortly after, Chase 
wrote to a friend that Schurz had learned enough while 
in Columbus to change his mind.“ Minnesota indorsed 
Seward, and all of her delegates save one were person- 
ally for him.” Iowa, so full of promise for Chase in 
1859, neglected to mention his name in the instructions 
to her delegates in 1860.*° Although the delegates of 





“Chase MSS., G. Price Smith, editor of the Danville Journal to Chase, 
December 16, 1859; W. H. Bissel to Chase, February 4, 1860. 

“Chase MSS., J. R. Williams to Chase, June 9, 1859; J. H. Maze to 
Chase, December 28. James Birney called the state but an extension of New 
York and advised Chase to “lecture” all of its uninstructed delegates at the 
Convention. Chase MSS., Letter dated January 23, 1860. 

“Chase MSS., Ashley to Chase, July. 29, 1859. Barney made a trip 
through the Northwest to help Chase. Chase MSS., Barney to Chase, May 
30. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] On January 7, 1860, H. Dawes wrote that Seward 
was losing votes in Wisconsin. [Chase MSS.] 

* Chase MSS., Amos Tuck to Chase, March 14, 1860. 

“© Misc. MSS., Chase to W. G. Hosea, March 18. [Harv. Univ. Lib.] 
F, Bancroft, Life of William H. Seward, 1, 526. 

“Chase MSS., J. H. Baker to Chase, January 13; February 24. 

*G. W. Ells wrote Chase on July 20, 1859; that the state convention 
held in Davenport was unofficially for him. Dr. Elliott, Pres. of lowa 
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Kansas were instructed for Seward, Chase wrote to 
Briggs that ‘“‘a friend . . . well informed,” said that 
after the first ballot Chase would get their vote.” 


Greeley, anxious to defeat Weed and Seward, sent 
James H. Van Alen to appraise Edward Bates and after 
Van Alen’s glowing report the New York Tribune urged 
him for the presidency.” Chase knew that unless he 
did something he could not expect the vote of Missouri, 
so he generously proposed to share the ticket, allowing 
Bates second place on it.** Hearing that young Frank 
Blair would support Bates, Chase sent his Congressional 
representative, the trusty Parsons, a letter of introduc- 
tion to the head of the House of Blair, saying that “they 
[the Blairs] can do us much good if they will.”” 
Whether or not Colonel Parsons made the call, certain it 
is that the Blairs did not aid Chase.. 

i 


In a mammoth wooden structure called the Wigwam, 
on Lake Street in windy Chicago, the Republicans of the 
nation assembled to name the candidate of their party. 
On May 16, Thurlow Weed and his friends, more 





Wesleyan and editor of the Christian Advocate, was enthusiastic for Chase 
and predicted that the Methodist Conference would indorse him. Delbert to 
Chase, August 18, 1859. During the winter Chase heard that his strength 
was increasing. R. P. Lowe to Chase, December 12; Wm. Richards to 
Chase, February 24, 1860. 

“ Chase MSS., March 22; Henry J. Adams informed Chase of the sit- 
uation in Kansas, and asked for money to be used there. Chase MSS., 
October 15, 1859. 

° Greeley MSS., Van Alen to Greeley, February 5, 1860. [N. Y. Pub. 
Lib. ] 

* Chase MSS., Wm. H. Brisbane to Chase, replying to this proposal, 
June 22, 1859. 

Chase MSS., E. L. Pierce to Chase, April 5, 1859, [Lib. of Cong.] 
Chase to Parsons, April 5, 1860. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
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Seward than Republican, began pouring into the city by 
the train load. Not to be outdone by big-city politicians, 
forty thousand hired shouters yelled for Lincoln of 
Illinois, making what was intended to be a Seward con- 
cert a bedlam of noise.** Pennsylvanians made Cameron’s 
name heard though they only whispered. The Oregon 
delegation, strangely enough, headed by that schemer, 
Horace Greeley, worked for Bates, but not too loudly, 
for Greeley wanted to humble Weed and Seward too 
badly not to be able to take advantage of whatever cir- 
cumstance might arise. 

And Chase,—what of Salmon P. Chase? A few 
mentioned him; Walter Q. Gresham favored him but 
Gresham was without much influence; likewise Cassius 
M. Clay. George Luther Stearns and others of Boston’s 
active “Bird Club” were partial to the Ohio candidate 


but they were discouraged at the outlook.” It was their 
fellow-clubman, Erastus Hopkins, who epitomized the 
whole situation when he reported to Chase:” 


There is lots of good feeling, afloat for you. The lukewarm- 

ness of those who should not be lukewarm is your misfortune 

. . The hardest kind of death to die is that occasioned by 
indecisive lukewarm friends. 


Governor Dennison, accounted a Chase man, no 
sooner alighted from the train than he informed the 
New Yorkers that he was for Seward.” Tom Corwin said 





% Wm. E. Dodd, Lincoln or Lee, 24. 

* Matilda Gresham, Life of Walter Q. Gresham, I, 57; C. M. Clay, 
Life of Cassius Marcellus Clay, I, 304; F. P. Stearns, Life and Public 
Services of George Luther Stearns, 226. 

*® Chase MSS., Letter of May 17, 1860. 

Chase MSS., Jas. A. Briggs to Chase, May 30. Sherman was also 
reported as having gone over to the Seward camp after arriving at Chicago. 
Brinkerhoff to Chase, June 19. 
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Ohio had the candidate best fitted for the position but 
he had no strength at home nor abroad.” Whitelaw 
Reid, estranged from Chase because of the policy of the 
Cincinnati Gazette, worked for Lincoln.” A few New 
Yorkers, Hiram Barney, David Dudley Field, James A. 
Briggs and George Opdyke, urged Chase’s name upon all 
who would listen. Weed, looking on, said that they 
wanted to ruin Seward to secure their own political wel- 
fare.” 

The Ohio delegation, instead of assuming the im- 
portant role Chase had planned for it in making his po- 
litical career, “hatched wooden eggs.’ Before all the 
delegation had yet arrived, Eggleston sent a despatch to 
the Cincinnati Times saying that the Chase men could 
not get a majority and would go for Wade after a com- 
plimentary ballot.“ Prior to this, Chase had written a 
letter requesting the delegation to vote as a unit, sup- 
posing of course, that he had a majority and could 
thereby gain the entire Ohio vote as the nucleus for the 
vote of the Convention. D. M. Cartter, who remained 
behind for that purpose, saw to it that the delegates 
from the Reserve and eastern Ohio generally, read the 
Gazette. Never strong for Chase, they were eager for 





Chase MSS., F. M. Wright to Chase, May 21. ‘Chase had known that 
Corwin was not friendly and as early as March 22, instructed Briggs to 
“see him and set him right” by pointing out that “he has nothing to com- 
plain of in me, and nothing to lose but much to gain by reciprocating the 
sincere good-will I have ever felt toward him.” Chase MSS. [Second 
ser. ] 

* Royal Cortissoz, Life of Whitelaw Reid, I, 195. 

” Life of Thurlow Weed, 321, 322; Chase MSS., Opdyke to Chase, May 
11; Taylor to Chase, May 22; Briggs to Chase, May 30. 

* Chase MSS., Roger Hosea to Chase, May 16, 1860. 

* Giddings—Julian MSS., Giddings to Julian, May 25; Chase MSS., 
James Elliott to Chase, May 21. 
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Wade when they arrived in Chicago and were con- 
fronted by Chase’s own request to adopt the unit system. 
This they were now willing to do, seeing in it a way to 
name Wade. The Chase men, by the simple process of 
counting noses, saw that to follow the unwise instruc- 
tions of their candidate would impale him on his own 
pot-hook, so they set out to defeat the unit system. Help 
came from an unexpected quarter. Back in Ohio, Murat 
Halstead published the whole Wade plan as advanced by 
Eggleston in the Cincinnati Commercial; not because he 
loved Chase more, but because he loved Wade less. Fifty 
copies of the paper were sold in the Tremont House. 
The cards were all on the table! Wade would not be 
nominated by Chase votes. 

But could Chase gain the Wade contingent? Joshua 
Giddings, seeing the hopelessness of it all for Chase, pro- 
posed that his name be withdrawn entirely.“ This 
caused others of the Chase men to feel that Giddings 
and the supporters of his proposal were working in con- 
junction with Eggleston, Delano and those who were 
urging Wade’s claims. Thus, such strength as Chase 
had after the fight over the unit rule was not united.” 

In Congress, the friends of Chase, hearing of the 
use made of Wade’s name, proposed that he be peti- 
tioned to withdraw it. A few preliminary soundings, 
however, served to disclose that this could not be done: 
indeed several of the Congressmen expressed a desire 
that Wade’s name, rather than Chase’s, go before the 
Convention. Finally, John A. Bingham, Senator from 
Michigan, approached Wade and suggested that he with- 





® Giddings letter, supra. 
“Elliott letter, supra. 
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draw his name, but Ben, honest Ben Wade, replied that 
he had always said that he was a Chase man, but he 
could not withdraw until there was something to with- 
draw from.” 

The Wade men, seeing that all they could do in their 
own delegation was to block Chase, went among the un- 
instructed delegations urging that one of them announce 
Wade’s name, hoping thereby to force the Ohio dele- 
gates to Wade’s support rather than deny a native son 
who had been named by another state. To forestall fur- 
thur activity in that direction, the Chase men threatened 
to vote for Seward if Wade’s name were introduced in 
the Convention.” The effect was immediate. Rather 
than run the risk of placing Weed and Seward in power, 
the Wade men remained silent. Had Chase been rep- 
resented by an able lieutenant, he could, no doubt, have 
made further use of such a threat. The delegates of 
Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois and many from Iowa and 
Minnesota as well as scattered votes did not want Seward 
at any cost and it is probable that had the Chase men 
threatened to vote for him on the second or third ballot, 
votes could have been forced into the Chase column." It 
would have taken but very little to stampede the Conven- 
tion to Seward, therefore his opponents would not have 
dared to allow any Ohio votes to goto him. As it was, 
Greeley was so sure that Seward would win that on mid- 
night of the seventeenth he wired the Tribune that 





“ Chase MSS., Bingham to Chase, June 2, 1860. 

Elliott letter, supra. 

* Chase MSS., H. Griswold to Chase, May 24; L. W. Hall to Chase, 
June 2; J. R. Meredith, July 14; Jas. Elliott, May 21; Roger Hosea, May 
16, 18, 1860. 
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Seward would be named in the morning. Weed, on 
the morning of the eighteenth was so confident that he 
went about offering second place to the opposition.” 

The Illinois managers had feared a defection of 
Chase support to Seward and had sent Joseph Medill to 
prevent it. Medill seated himself among his friends in 
the Ohio delegation as the second ballot was taken, only 
to be unceremoniously ordered out by Giddings, but the 
Wade men, seeing in Medill anti-Chase strength, al- 
lowed him to stay. After the ballot, Medill claimed that 
he whispered to D. M. Cartter to swing the Wade votes 
to Lincoln and Ohio would be well cared for. Cartter 
announced his votes and Giddings challenged at once, 
but as Medill said, “Cartter had not ‘nigged’ over one or 
two votes.” It was enough. Abraham Lincoln was 
named the candidate. 

At this time, back in New York, half of Cayuga 
County and several cannon stood on Seward’s lawn, 
awaiting the returns. Seward, it is said, remarked to 
Christopher Morgan after the second vote, “I shall be 
named on the next ballot.”’?. The crowd applauded; the 
guns roared, speeches were made. Another messenger 
arrived with the news of the final ballot. “Seward 
turned as pale as ashes.” The flags were furled; the 
guns rolled away; half of Cayuga County returned to its 
tasks, musing upon the idiosyncrasies of politicians. 
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Chase heard that “the people of Ohio have been duped.”” 
Even Greeley, who should not have been surprised at 
anything, could scarcely bring himself to believe the 
result.” 

To Chase, personally, the Convention was as worm- 
wood and gall. “I have felt little disposition to write 
about Chicago,” he confided to his friend, William G. 
Hosea :™ 

When I remember what New York did for Seward, what 
Illinois did for Lincoln and what Missouri did for Bates and re- 
member also that neither of these gentlemen has spent a fourth 
part—if indeed a tithe of the time I have spent for our party in 
Ohio; and then reflect on the action of the Ohio delegation in 
Chicago toward me, I confess that I have little heart to write or 
think about it . . . I do feel the inglorious conduct of the 
Ohio delegation and the . . . conduct of those men out of 
Ohio, who brought forward the name of Mr. Wade to divide at 
home and abroad, those who would willingly have supported me 
but for this division. I have no reproaches for Mr. Wade but I 
must say that had he received the same expression from Ohio 
that was given me, and had I been in his place I would have suf- 


fered my arm to be wrenched from my body before I would have 
allowed my name to be brought into competition with his . 


But there were reproaches for Wade. Late in De- 
cember Chase informed him, “You have done me, I 
think, some wrong and permissively caused more, and 
the wrong to me was a greater wrong to the Republican 
party of Ohio. My sense of it was the keener because I 
had been under all circumstances cordially friendly to 
you and faithful to our organization...” Wade's 
reaction to this was injured innocence: “All this is so 
new and strange to me that I do not know what to make 
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of it. ..Iaméinthe dark. You must be under some 
strong delusion . . . I hope you are not blinded by a 

. combination.’ 

But Chase was not appeased. For two years he 
held Wade responsible. In November, 1862, mutual 
friends effected a rapprochement. This was fairly easy 
on Wade’s part, for he was trying to procure an ap- 
pointment for a friend at’ the time, and for Chase it was 
equally easy for he wanted to win the support of the 
Reserve, and of Wade, particularly. Chase could not 
write to Wade, however, without once more reminding 
him of his remissness in 1860. Wade replied with a 
rather tart letter saying:” 

I wrote you a letter in which in very general terms I stated 
to you that there seemed to be no concentration of sentiment upon 
a candidate for the Presidency, almost every state having one of 
its own. This generality failed to apprise you of the fact of the 
terrible opposition there was to you . . . In all my labors 
in both Houses I found but two members who were for your 


nomination . . . This was a very poor showing so far as 
Congress had anything to do in the matter 


Moreover Wade said that he could not have with- 
drawn his name for there was nothing from which it 
could be withdrawn. After another exchange of letters, 
Chase was able to forget the disappointments of 1860 
in the hopes of 1864. 

xk * * * 

Now that the Convention was over, Lincoln’s elec- 
tion was in order. Edward Bates, returned to the ob- 
scurity from which “the gratuitous good opinion and 
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generous confidence of certain eminent Republicans” 
had drawn him, was ready to help.” The “Bird Club” 
of Boston, after discussing the Convention and its nomi- 
nee fully and completely, decided that he would do.” 


On May 25, Chase congratulated the nominee and 
pledged his “cordial and earnest” support. He could 
not refrain, however, from expressing his own disap- 
pointment in the conduct of the delegation from Ohio.” 
A few days later he wrote to a friend:™ 


As for the Chicago nomination I am quite content that it 
fell to Mr. Lincoln—Not that I believe he will prove more 
accessible than I should have been, or that his nomination is, all 
things considered, a wiser one than that which you favored... . 
I do not envy Mr. Lincoln and I am all the more content because 
he was the only one of the prominent candidates whose friends 
had not been engaged in the dishonorable attempt to bring out 
a candidate in Ohio. . . . That division and the means by 
which it was effected . . . are the only grievances I have 
to complain of 


Briggs, Field and other New Yorkers who had sup- 
ported Chase were active in the campaign and Chase 
himself took the stump for Lincoln in September.” 


A practically solid foreign-born vote and a divided 
Democracy accounted for Lincoln’s election.“ Chase’s 
letter of congratulation had hardly reached Springfield 
before discussion of the new Cabinet began. Chase, 
Seward, Cameron, Wade, Colfax, Bates, the Blairs, Ca- 
leb Smith, and many others were mentioned. The loyal 
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sons of Massachusetts proposed John A. Andrew,” and 
even Cassius M. Clay was suggested, but perhaps the 
Chase men were first in pursuit of office. Immediately 
after the Convention Opdyke and Briggs informed Lin- 
coln of the superior qualities of Salmon P. Chase as a 
statesman, and Lincoln is said to have concurred.” 

Chase, his friends said, would be named Secretary of 
State after a complimentary offer had been tendered 
Mr. Seward.*’ Fogg, of New Hampshire, advised 
Chase to send two or three discreet friends to Spring- 
field to discuss the situation, saying that Lincoln was 
just about to decide on the man for first position.“ Cas- 
sius M. Clay wrote that he stood ready to do what he 
could in that direction.” 


In New York City, great anxiety was manifested. 


Lieutenant Governor Campbell, William Curtis Noyes, 
David D. Field, Charles A. Dana, Opdyke and Barney, 
Senator Madden, Godwin of the Post, and several oth- 
ers held a meeting late in November and named a com- 
mittee to call on Lincoln. They felt that Chase should 
be given first place and that he should accept. Later, 
the committee met in Albany, after having sought the 
advice of Senator Lyman Trumbull, to perfect their 
plans.*” William Cullen Bryant was to write a letter of 
introduction which the committee could carry along to 
Springfield. Besides this, he was to write a personal 
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letter to Lincoln to make clear the representative char- 
acter of the committee.” The committee did not make 
its call until January. 


On December 31, Chase received the invitation he 
had been expecting, to call on Mr. Lincoln at Spring- 
field.** During the two-day conference Lincoln asked 
Chase whether he would be able “to accept the appoint- 
ment of Secretary of the Treasury, without, however, 
being exactly prepared to make you that offer ;” a rather 
strange request! Chase, however, made reply; the offer, 
he said, must first be made. By way of explanation he 
added, that since Seward was to receive the first posi- 
tion he would certainly not refuse out of pique; that he 
“wanted no position, least of all a subordinate one.”” 
After his return, Chase was informed that Weed had 


discussed Cabinet appointment, as well as minor places 
with Lincoln in December. Did it mean that Chase 
was subordinate to Seward in Lincoln’s estimation? 
Chase felt so.” 

The Committee of Ten from New York stopped at 
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Columbus on January 10, en route to Springfield, to dis- 
cuss matters fully and freely with Governor Chase and 
to hear, no doubt, all that had been said during Chase’s 
conference with Lincoln. Arrived in Springfield, the 
committee was cordially received by the President-elect 
but politely informed that no further appointments 
would be made until he reached Washington. Lincoln 
indicated, however, that if the Pennsylvanians could be 
placated, he expected to name Chase as Secretary of the 
Treasury. Failing in their efforts to persuade the Pres- 
ident to make the appointment at once, the committee 
returned to New York.” After hearing the report of 
the committee, Bryant, Greeley, Opdyke and others 
wrote to Lincoln, urging him to appoint Chase at once. 
They feared that unless Chase got into the Cabinet soon, 
Weed, acting through Seward, would gain control of 
the administration.” 

Sumner heard that Chase had refused the Treasury 
and wrote to dissuade him, agreeing with Senator 
Bingham—now Governor Bingham—“that it is our only 
hope.’”*’* Chase’s reply a few days later said that the 
offer had not yet been made and that when it was it would 
be accepted, with extreme reluctance, of course.” 

According to the “Diary of a Public Man’’ the pres- 


sure exerted upon Lincoln regarding the appointment of 
Misc. MSS., Chase to Hosea, January 16. [Harv. Univ. Lib.] 
Chase was not all one-sided. After his arrival in Wash- 


ington Lincoln entertained a delegation determined to 
prevent the appointment of the Ohioan at all hazards. 
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Lincoln heard them declaim the importance of Seward 
to the new administration and the danger in appointing 
Chase. It would be impossible, they maintained, for 
them both to sit in the same Cabinet; Seward would not 
wish it; in fact his New York friends would not tolerate 
it. Lincoln then explained his ambition to form a Cabi- 
net that would have the confidence of the entire nation; 
that he respected and admired both Seward and Chase 
and had hoped to have them both in his service, however, 
a change could be made if absolutely necessary. How 
would it be, he then asked, to make Mr. Chase Secretary 
of the Treasury and offer the State Department to Wil- 
liam L. Dayton? Lincoln, all innocence, then went to 
some length to explain the advantages of such a change; 
Seward in England, Chase and Dayton in the Cabinet. 
This was more than the delegation had bargained for 
and they withdrew with all convenient speed, leaving the 
final decision in the hands of the new President.*” 
Another reminiscence has it that shortly after the effort 
to exclude Chase from the Cabinet, a correspondent of 
the New York Herald asked Lincoln if perchance he had 
some bit of news to send Mr. Bennett. “Yes,” was the 
reply, “Thurlow Weed has found out that Seward was 
not nominated at Chicago.”*** So it was done; Salmon 
P. Chase became the Secretary of the Treasury. 

But Cabinet-making was not the only -problem be- 
fore Lincoln. South Carolina had withdrawn from the 
Union. The mild-mannered and moderate Lincoln, not 
yet, said Douglas, out of the atmosphere of Springfield, 
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was disturbed and knew not what to do. Greeley would 
let the “erring sisters” go in peace, holding with Jeffer- 
son “to the inalienable right of communities to abolish 
or alter forms of government that have become op- 
pressive or injurious.’”*** In Congress, Toombs was 
saying to the South, “Defend yourselves, the enemy is 
at your door; ... drive him from the temple of lib- 
erty or pull down its pillars in common ruin.’"* Com- 
promise proposals from Virginia and those offered by 
Senator Crittenden were in vain. 

Chase advised Seward that no compromise should be 
made, though he knew that both Seward and Weed were 
advocates of compromise.’ But he also doubtless knew 
that Wade was urging a little “blood-letting”’; that pious 
Joshua Giddings could see no solution in compromise, 
and above all, Sumner, whose good opinion he cherished, 


stood “rooted like the oak against the coming storm” and 
shouted, “no compromise or concession will be of the 


least avail.’"*” 


All this Chase knew, and every day he received let- 
ters telling him that he, more than any other, was looked 
to for that vigorous policy which alone could save the 
government.’** Ohio, according to young Rutherford B. 
Hayes, looked to him: ‘The good things done at Wash- 
ington are placed to your credit. The errors are charged 
to others.””*" “Hold Sumter,” was the general plea.*” 
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It was Lincoln who made the final decision that there 
would be no compromise on the question of slavery ex- 
tension and, no doubt, as the fourth of March ap- 
proached he came to realize what that decision would 
mean. Restless Washington, watching the hordes of 
unwashed from Illinois, heard the inaugural address in 
silence. ‘We are not enemies, but friends. . . . Though 
passion may have strained, it must not break our bonds 
of affection.’*” 

But little more than a month passed until the guns 
of Sumter roared the answer—the bonds were broken. 


CHAPTER II 


EMANCIPATION AND POLITICS 


It has been so easy to generalize upon the beneficent 
results of the Emancipation Proclamation that its his- 
torical origin has frequently been neglected, if not for- 
gotten. A brief survey of the politics of the first years 
of the Civil War serves to explain in no small measure 
the development of the emancipation program. 

With four politicians in the Cabinet and a past mas- 
ter in the art, for President, it is easy to understand that 
Washington of 1861, was a political Mecca. Those who 
had the ear of the new Secretary of the Treasury never 
permitted him to lose sight of the fact that he had al- 
most been named the choice of the party at the Chicago 
Convention. One of his political friends, in search of 
that for which “political friends” usually seek, reminded 
the Secretary of a remark made after the Convention to 
the effect that hereafter Chase would reward only his 
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friends and allow his enemies to make their own road.” 
Of course Mr. Chase never for a moment thought of 
rewarding these friends at the expense of good govern- 
ment, but no doubt a consideration of his own qualifica- 
tions for the office he held made it easy for him to 
classify anyone as qualified. With mathematical pre- 
cision Chase set out to secure his share of the spoils. 
Ohio, he computed, had one-eighth of the total popula- 
tion of the nation, hence she should have one-eighth of 
the offices. With that in mind he reminded Seward, for 
whom he had no personal nor political regard, that of 
the 269 vacancies inthe State Department Ohio’s share 
would be thirty-three. So far Chase had asked for only 
thirteen, but what son of Ohio had a better claim than 
he to the rest? When the appointment of Colonel Rich- 
ard C. Parsons, a staunch Chase man, to the London 
consulship went awry, Chase cautioned Seward, “I have 
not thought it respectful to go to the President about ap- 
pointments in your department, except through you: - 
others do and it seems not unsuccessfully.’” 


From the Attorney General, Chase secured a place 
for his brother only to have Senator King, a warm 
friend of Seward’s protest so strongly as to compel Mr. 
Bates to change his mind. This, Chase could not allow 
and he was not satisfied until his brother was safely 
established in the Empire State.* 

With the patronage of his own department Chase 
was equally careful to provide for his friends. Seward, 
in an endeavor to influence Treasury appointments in 
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New York, almost arrived at an open break with the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Nor was there peace until 
Thurlow Weed and Hiram Barney, like seconds in an 
affaire d’honneur, met and agreed to leave treasury ap- 
pointments entirely in Chase’s hands, suggesting that he 
confer with Seward and that Seward on his part, make 
an effort to be more agreeable to Chase. Weed, it was 
understood, would never assume to act for Seward nor 
attempt, in any way, to dictate the disposition of treas- 
ury patronage. To the President, this arrangement was 
a welcome truce; anything at all, he said, that would 
induce Secretaries Chase and Seward to work in har- 
mony.* 

When charged with favoritism, Chase would explain 
that “in making appointments my rule always has been 
to give the preference to political friends, except in cases 
where peculiar fitness and talents made the preference of 
a political opponent a public duty.’” Thus in the re- 
moval of ninety custom-house heads, Chase found 
places enough for almost all of his friends, especially 
since a change in the chief officer frequently entailed a 
change in the personnel of the staff also. Besides, the 
war had necessitated the creation of a number of new 
offices in which the Secretary could place his relatives 
and friends.° 

From the country at large Chase heard no criticism 
of his policies; in fact, quite the contrary. Pennsylvania, 
ever mindful of her tariff, watched it mount still higher 
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under war conditions and then in county conventions 
specifically indorsed Chase and his “wise policy.”’ 

Joshua Hanna, a Pittsburg banker, wrote that it 
was the consensus of Pennsylvania opinion that Chase 
was the only man competent to meet the crisis and that, 
were he the head of the administration, confidence, 
money and soldiers would have been in Washington long 
ago.° According to another admirer, Philadelphia also 
wished that Chase were president,’ and Massachusetts, 
said a citizen of Boston, had learned to depend on Chase.” 
Martin F. Conway, of Massachusetts and Kansas, an- 
nounced to all the world that he would support any of 
Chase’s measures and supposed that other members of 
the House of Representatives would do the same.” 
While Flamen Ball and other Ohio friends of the Sec- 
retary were already proclaiming Chase as the man for 
1864, the leading abolitionists of the country announced 
that they accorded Chase their “deepest trust” and pro- 
nounced him “the noblest Roman of them all.” 

Such sentiment would not have made it any easier 
for Chase to put aside his ambition of 1860, even though 
he had tried to do so. He could not help but feel that 
he was a representative man and perhaps thus early he 
began to cherish the hope that he could do in 1864 what 
he had failed to do in 1860, 

It was in the midst of just such political plans as 
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these that the question of emancipation of the negro 
arose, and since it was a question which soon caught the 
popular fancy it could not be ignored by the politicians 
though they would fain have done so. In his first war 
message the President ignored the negro problem en- 
tirely. Likewise Congress resolved that: 


This war is not waged in any spirit of oppression, or for any 
purpose of conquest or subjugation, or purpose of overthrowing 
or interfering with the rights of established institutions of those 
states but to maintain and defend the supremacy of the Consti- 
tution and to preserve the Union with all the dignity, equality 
and rights of the several states unimpaired, and that as soon as 
these objects are accomplished the war ought to cease. 


The Battle of Bull Run had just been lost and Congress 
realized the worth of border state support. Practical 
policy, not principle, dictated its course. 

But while Congress and the President both sought 
to avoid the troublesome problem of slavery, the military 
arm of the government brought it to the fore. General 
Butler, commanding at Fortress Monroe, issued an or- 
der on May 24, 1861, freeing all of the slaves within his 
lines who had been employed by the Confederates in the 
construction of forts. These persons he held as contra- 
band of war. The act was so popular that Congress not 
only refrained from interfering but enacted a law on 
August 26, which made the order legal. Since this act 
said nothing about ordinary fugitive slaves who came 
into the Union lines the Secretary of War decided that 
they be held and employed in the service of the United 
States, implying at the same time that after the war Con- 
gress might see fit to provide just compensation to their 
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former masters. Thus was military emancipation with 
a hint of compensation begun. 

John C. Fremont, commander of the Union forces in 
Missouri, carried this procedure still further by an order 
issued on August 30, which ordered the confiscation of 
the property of all those persons who had taken arms 
against the government. Slaves were to be emancipated 
and a bureau of emancipation was created to facilitate 
the process. The President, learning of Fremont’s ac- 
tion through the press, at once requested him to modify 
the order in conformity with the First Confiscation Act. 
This request Fremont ignored, therefore the President 
as Commander-in-Chief ordered that it be rescinded.” 
In issuing this order the President had the implicit ap- 
proval and support of Chase, who gave it as his opinion 
at this time that “neither the President nor any member 


of his administration has any desire to convert this war 
for the Union . . . into a war upon any state institu- 


9915 


tion. 

That this was not the opinion of his friends, Chase 
soon learned. Joseph Medill, politician-editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, pronounced the withdrawal of the or- 
der as worse in its effect than another Bull Run. It was 
Medill’s opinion that there was no law for rebels and he 
considered it “passing strange’’ that a government with 
seven profound lawyers at its head should have. over- 
looked that fact.** The next day his paper carried an 
editorial denouncing the President’s action and predict- 
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ing that unless the administration adopted a more vig- 
orous policy in the prosecution of the war grave humilia- 
tion was in store for it. During the next few days local 
papers in- Illinois took up the cry and many of them 
found their way to the desk of the Secretary in the 
Treasury Department.’ With them came letter after 
letter condemning the action of the President and urging 
that something be done to counteract it." Ashley wrote 
that the country looked to Chase to so direct “this revo- 
lution as ultimately to bring about the complete emanci- 
pation of every slave,”’’ and Medill pointed out to Chase 
that the country was tired of “boring auger holes with 
gimlets” and hoped that though the President ignored 
the cause of the war Chase would not.*® No doubt it 
was these promptings that inspired Chase to a new state- 
ment of his position, this time a trifle more advanced 
than before. On October 8, he penned an article for the 
National Intelligencer in which he specially approved of 
Butler’s program which had made a beginning at mili- 
tary emancipation. Expecting that this policy would 
be carried still further, Chase recommended that compen- 
sation be provided for the blacks and that the entire race 
be transported to some tropical region. While this posi- 
tion is a long way from the final disposition of the ques- 
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tion it reveals in Chase the evolution of a more radical 
policy with regard to the slave question. 

Meantime the President had determined upon Fre- 
mont’s removal.** Secretary Cameron had gone West 
with a dismissal in his pocket, but the Pathfinder’s 
grief upon hearing of it so moved the war official that he 
returned to Washington with the letter unused.” The 
reprieve, however, was short, for on November 2 Hun- 
ter succeeded Fremont. Of course the removal of Fre- 
mont only increased the animus of the radicals. In Con- 
gress Lyman Trumbull, Senator from the President’s 
own state, received information that the German ele- 
ment there was in open revolt.” Lincoln’s former law 





™ John Hay recorded in his diary the following comment of the Presi- 
dent on Fremont: “Even now I think he [Fremont] is the prey of wicked 
and designing men, and I think he has absolutely no military capacity. He 
went to Missouri the pet and protége of the B[lairs]. At first they cor- 
responded with him and with F[rank] who was with him, fully and confi- 
dentially, thinking his plans and efforts would accomplish great things for 
the country. At last the tone of F[rank]’s letters changed . . . They 
were pervaded with a tone of sincere sorrow, of fear that F[remont] would 
fail. M[ontgomery] showed them to me, and we were both grieved at the 
prospect. Soon came the news that F[remont] had issued his Emancipa- 
tion order, and had set up a Bureau of Abolition, giving free papers and 
occupying his time apparently with little else. At last at my suggestion M. 
B[lair] went to Missouri to look at and talk over matters. He went as the 
friend of F[remont] . . . He passed on the way Mrs. F[remont] com- 
ing to see me. She sought an audience with me at midnight and taxed me 
so violently with many things that I had to exercise all the awkward tact 
I have to avoid quarreling with her. She surprised me by asking why their 
enemy M. B[lair] has been sent to Missouri. She more than once intimated 
that if General F[remont] should conclude to try conclusions with me, he 
could set up for himself . . . The next we heard was that F[remont] 
had arrested F. B[lair] and the rupture has since never been healed. _ 
—Printed but not published diary of John Hay, December 9, 1863. 

“Greeley MSS., Sam’l. Wilkinson to Greely, October 15, 1861. [N. Y. 
Pub. Lib.] 

* Trumbull MSS., Gustave Koerner to Trumbull, November 18; De- 
cember 12. 
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partner, W. H. Herndon, accused him of trying to 
“squelch out this huge rebellion by pop-guns filled with 
rosewater” and said that Lincoln “ought to hang some- 
body and get up a name for will or decisiveness of char- 
acter. Let him hang some child or woman if he has not 
the courage to hang a man.” Senator Grimes of Iowa, 
who had condemned the withdrawal of Fremont’s order, 
expressed himself even more strongly at the removal of 
the General. Conceding that Fremont had perhaps made 
some mistakes he went on to point out that Seward had 
also erred and that “the father of the faithful had sinned 
in this same way ... The truth is,’ he continued, 
“we are going to destruction as fast as imbecility, cor- 
ruption and the wheels of time can carry us.” Chase, 
Grimes favored, but he alone could not stem the tide.” 


Chase’s personal correspondence contained many let- 
ters from his old friends and colleagues in abolition, pro- 
testing the President’s action in connection with Fre- 
mont. One of these attributed Lincoln’s “grave error” 
to the “Jesuitical, cowardly hypocrisy of Seward,” 
Even Joshua Hanna, busy at his counting house, found 





* Trumbull MSS., Herndon to Trumbull, November 20, 1861. Dr. P. 
A. Allaire, writing to Trumbull on December 10, expressed his fear of 
failure and could see hope of success only if the “Lord will send us another 
Cromwell to lead his Puritans.” All of the nation’s grief he blamed on 
Lincoln’s “silly desire to conciliate Joyal slaveholders - 

*In a letter of September 19, Grimes wrote, “It is as evident as the 
noonday sun that the people are with Fremont, . . . Everybody of 
every sect, party, sex and color approves of it in the Northwest, and it 
will not do for the Administration to causelessly tamper with the man 
who had the sublime moral courage to issue it.” Quoted from Salter’s Life 
of Grimes, p. 153, which prints a letter to William Pitt Fessenden. The 
citation above comes from the same source, p. 155 and is an extract from 
another letter to Fessenden dated November 13. 


* Chase MSS., Elizur Wright to Chase, September 24, 
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27 


time to write a bitter protest.” One of the owners of 


the Cincinnati Gazette predicted that Ohio and the 
Northwest generally was on the verge of revolution.” 


It was inevitable of course, that the President learn 
something of the opposition that was growing daily. 
Soon after the Fremont order, Senator Browning, the 
successor of Douglas, made a personal protest. The 
President replied at length expressing surprise and im- 
plying disappointment that he should be so criticized in 
his own state. He explained that the “Kentucky Legis- 
lature would not budge an inch until that proclamation 
was modified,” but there was no explanation in that 
which would satisfy the radicals.” 


On December 3, the President delivered his annual 
message. It was impossible for him to continue to ig- 
nore the question of the negro any longer so he proposed 
that a plan of colonization be devised and that Hayti 
and Liberia be recognized. If he hoped that such a pro- 
posal would satisfy the radicals, the President was 
doomed to disappointment, as the correspondence of Ly- 
man Trumbull bears evidence. One writer who had 
been a Lincoln advocate in 1860 expressed the wish that 
the President might be able to quit Washington without 
making Buchanan’s administration respectable.” Stru- 





™ Chase MSS., Hanna to Chase, November 9. 

** Chase MSS., Richard I. Smith to Chase, November 7, 1861. 

* Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, (Nicolay and Hay ed.) II, 
80 f. 

*® Trumbull MSS., W. A. Baldwin to Trumbull, December 16. Another 
correspondent expressed his and the country’s disappointment with the mes- 
sage, “entirely destitute of that high-toned sentiment which ought to have 
pervaded a Message at such a critical period as this.” J. C. Conkling to 
Trumbull, December 16. J. H, Bryant, writing on December 8, expressed 
similar sentiment, 
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bal York, a leading abolitionist of Illinois, failed to see 
in the message “one single, manly, bold, dignified posi- 
tion” and condemned it as a “tame, timid, time-serving, 
commonplace sort of abortion . . . cold enough with 
one breath to freeze Hell over.” * 

Chase felt that he was not included in the general 
vituperative condemnation of the administration—his 
own correspondence said as much. Radical Democrats 
as well as Republicans, he heard, accorded him only the 
highest praise.** Enoch Carson wrote that ‘while every 
member of the Cabinet, and the President too, are de- 
nounced, you alone escape... You have the entire 
confidence of the people . . .”** Many of these corre- 
spondents were predicting that Chase would be the next 
president.™* 

Just how much these letters prompted Chase to as- 
sume a more radical attitude on the emancipation ques- 
tion is difficult to determine. Nevertheless it is clear 
enough that at this time he began to advance to a posi- 
tion more in keeping with the demands of the radical 
element of the North. In his instructions to Edward L. 
Pierce, whom he sent to Port Royal to take charge of 
a colony of negroes, he made it clear that he never ex- 
pected to see these persons returned to slavery, thus 
showing that in his mind military emancipation had be- 
come a permanent policy.” The negroes who came into 
the Union lines were to be treated, he said, exactly as 


* Trumbull MSS., York to Trumbull, December 5, 1861. 

*7Chase MSS., E. M. Shields to Chase, January 8, 1862. 

3 Chase MSS., Carson to Chase, February 9. 

“Chase MSS., A. R. Calderwood to Chase, April 6; B, R. Plumley, 
April 21’; J. W. Stone, May 5. 

* Hart, op. cit., p. 259. 
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loyalists. To do otherwise would lend support to the 
institution.” 

By May, Chase had enlarged his view sufficiently to 
favor Hunter’s order freeing the slaves in South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Florida, and in a letter to the Presi- 
dent on the subject he urged that the order receive the 
support of the administration on the grounds of mili- 
tary necessity.” This, the President could not do and 
remain consistent to his policy as revealed in the Fre- 
mont episode, therefore he rescinded Hunter’s order, 
endeavoring at the same time to soften his veto by an 
appeal to the border states to accept gradual emanci- 
pation with compensation. Of course the radicals re- 
fused to be mollified with such a feeble hope. One of 
them promptly wrote that he would not shed a tear to 
hear that the administration and the Capitol had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy.” 

During the next few days as he became more con- 
vinced in his radical course, Chase turned to the press. 
To Greeley and his sheet, the New York Tribune, Chase 
called the revocation of Hunter’s order the worst of the 
“sore trials” he had been facing ever since the begin- 
ning of the war. But as was his wont he philosophized 
a bit by adding that “the best thing to be done is, as 
Touchstone expressed it—‘to be thankful! for skim-milk 
when you can’t get cream’... To another news- 

* Chase MSS., Chase to B. R. Wood, March 28, 1862. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
It will be recalled that just a few months before, Chase had gone on record 
as believing that neither the President nor any member of his Cabinet de- 
sired to interfere with any state institution, but that was before the popular 
clamor over the Fremont order and removal. 

* Chase MSS., Chase to Lincoln, May 16. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 


* Chase MSS., Eli Nichols to Chase, September 15. 
* Chase MSS., Chase to Greeley, May 21. 
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writer he wrote that no government could uphold slav- 
ery without coming to ruin; that it was futile to con- 
tinue the rebellion and uphold its main cause at the same 
time.*” On June 24, Chase wrote to General Butler that 
a restoration of the Union with slavery untouched was 
no longer possible. For Chase emancipation of the 
slave was now a necessity. 


During this time the President was considering plans 
of colonization. He worried constantly over what to 
do with the slaves should they be freed. John Gillmore, 
friend and sometimes agent of Horace Greeley, favored 
concentrating the negroes in South Carolina; at least 
so he said in his short-lived magazine, the Continental 
Monthly. This proposal, half a jest, was no wilder than 
the one advanced by Senator Pomeroy who proposed 
to make Texas into the Black State. It is said that he 
actually induced the President to consult a contractor on 
the project.** 

On July 17, Congress enacted the Second Confisca- 
tion Act. The President, although he doubted its con- 
stitutionality, felt that public opinion demanded its ac- 
ceptance; so he permitted it to become a law. Seeing no 
better plan than emancipation, and urged to it by a 
Congress that was unfriendly if not openly hostile, Lin- 
coln was forced to consider ways of freeing the slaves. 
Then, too, emissaries ordinary and extraordinary to the 
Court of St. James pronounced emancipation the only 
way to prevent British recognition of the Confederacy. 





“Chase MSS., Chase to Murat Halstead, May 24, 1862. [Pa. Hist. 
Soc.] 

“Chase MSS., Chase to Butler, June 24, [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

“ Chittenden, L. E., Recollections of President Lincoln, p. 336 ff. 
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In addition to all of this the President knew of the 
political ambitions of his Secretary of the Treasury. 
Daily Lincoln found on his desk commissions to be 
signed which would place abolitionists of the old school, 
friends of Chase, in some treasury office.“ He knew 
of Chase’s demands for a more vigorous prosecution 
of the war and no doubt heard that troublesome fellow. 
Greeley, suggest that Chase be made the commander of 
the Army of the Potomac in order to insure victory.” 
Certainly some one of the young private secretaries 
about the White House must have kept the President 
informed of the suggestions of Chase’s friends that he 
be made the next President. Everyone knew of Chase’s 
earlier record in the abolition movement and it was 
natural to expect that he would be looked upon as the 
champion of the movement still. 

Perhaps the President had his Secretary in mind 
when in a meeting on July 22, he proposed to his Cabinet 
a plan for the emancipation of the slaves. Gideon 
Welles, habitually putting Cabinet, as well as other se- 
crets, into writing, recorded that Chase was completely 
taken by surprise, since the President had divulged his 
plan to no one save Secretaries Welles and Seward.“ 
Chase recovered quickly, however, and spoke vigorously 
in favor of such procedure, but Seward, who knew in 
advance what was coming, heard Chase through and 
then proposed that the plan be deferred until such a 
time as the armies in the field would relieve the admin- 





“Printed but unpublished diary of John Hay, entry for August 11, 
1862. Chase MSS., Chase to Heaton, July 21. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

“Noah Brooks, Statesmen, p. 165. 

“Welles MSS., Article on Lincoln’s administration. [See Galary, 
(1877) XXIV], p. 449. 
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istration of the appearance of stretching out its arms to 
Ethiopia for aid. Welles believed that Chase recognized 
in the President’s proposal an effort to wrest from him 
his supposed position as the leader of the anti-slavery 
faction of the North, therefore he spoke so enthusi- 
astically to make it appear that the President’s program 
was that which he himself had advanced.** In his diary 
Welles wrote, “Chase gathers it [emancipation] into 
the coming presidential election; feels that the measure 
of emancipation which was decided without first con- 
sulting him was placed in advance of him on a path 
which was his specialty.’”*’ Now that the President had 
proposed emancipation himself and, upon the advice of 
one of his Cabinet, had been persuaded to hold it in abey- 
ance until the army won something like a victory in the 
field, it would appear that Chase could not use it as po- 
litical capital in his own ambitious plans. But such an 
appearance is misleading, for Chase immediately strove 
to take away whatever political advantage might accrue 
to the President, by making emancipation a military and 
not a civil program. On July 31, Chase sent a long 
letter to General Butler, who of course knew nothing of 
the President’s proposal to the Cabinet. In this letter 
Chase said that he was giving only his personal opin- 





“© Tbid. 

“Vol. I, p. 415. Later, while discussing Chase and the campaign, Lin- 
coln said, “. . . I have seen clearly all along his plan of strengthening 
himself. Whenever he sees that an important matter is troubling me, if I 
am compelled to decide it in such a way as to give offence to a man of 
some influence, he always ranges himself in opposition to me, and per- 
suades the victim that he [Chase] would have arranged it very differently. 
It was so with General Fremont, and with General Hunter when I annulled 
his hasty proclamation . . .” [Printed but not published diary of John 
Hay, entry for October 16, 1863.] 
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ions; he felt certain, however, that the people and the 
politicians must accept these opinions just as, he said, 
“both ... have come to opinions expressed by me 
when they found few concurrents.” Chase’s proposal 
was that Butler proceed at once to emancipate all the 
slaves of the Gulf States and notify the slaveholders 
that hereafter they must pay the blacks a wage just as 
they would white labor. “It may be said,’’ Chase con- 
cluded, “that such an order would be annulled. I think 
not. It is plain enough to see that the annulling of 
Hunter’s order was a mistake. It will not be re- 
peated.”** Thus Chase, knowing of the President’s in- 
tention, was advising Butler, who had never been en- 
thusiastic for the administration, to anticipate emanci- 
pation by employing a method of which Lincoln had 
twice declared his disapproval. 

The radicals, most of whom were yet in ignorance 
of the plan of the President expressed to the Cabinet 
on July 22, continued their demands for emancipation.“ 
Scarcely a day passed but that Greeley wrote an edi- 
torial on the subject, capping them all with his “Prayer 





“Chase MSS., Chase to Butler, July 31, 1862. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 


“Chase received many such letters. That of Francis Gillette [Sep- 
tember 15] is typical. “The people are in despair,” he wrote, “because of 
the policy of masterly inactivity.” Why, he demanded, does not Washing- 
ton “at least explain? . . . How can a President of the United States 
at such a juncture go on babbling about ‘saving the Union in a constitu- 
tional way’ or ‘the shortest way under the Constitution’ and that too, with- 
out regard for the justice of God or ... man.” Another, who had 
long hailed Lincoln’s as a pro-slavery administration, proclaimed Chase “the 
man for whom the country has been waiting,” a man “who understands the 
situation and is equal to it.’ Chase MSS., M. F. Conway to Chase, No- 
vember 18, 1862. 
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of Twenty Millions.” In the West Greeley found echo 
in Joe Medill.” . 

This was the political situation when, on September 
17, Lee’s offensive was sufficiently checked at Antietam 
to be called a victory. It furnished the administration 
the occasion for the announcement of the Proclamation 
of Emancipation, made public on September 22. Chase 
did not yet give up hope of destroying such political 
advantage as might result to the administration, for 
the very next day he again wrote to Butler to tell him 
that he “must anticipate a little the operation of the 
Proclamation in New Orleans and Louisiana. The 
law frees all slaves of rebels in any city occupied by 
our troops and previously occupied by the rebels. This 
is the condition in New Orleans. Is it not clear then, 
that the presumption is in favor of every man, only to 
be set aside in case of some clear proof of continuous 
loyalty?’*’ It was Chase’s last hope—all that was left 
was criticism and protest. ‘You have before this seen 
the Proclamation of the President,” he wrote to S. G. 
Arnold, “I hope a new vigor and activity in military af- 
fairs may follow. I can only hope, however, for I have 
no voice in the conduct of the war and am not respon- 
sible for it, except in the provision of the necessary 
funds...” To another, Chase implied that he had 
proposed more radical measures with regard to the 
negro long ago but “as the President did not concur in 
this judgment I was willing and indeed very glad to ac- 





°N. Y. Tribune, Aug. 2, 8, 11, 20. 22. 
"Chicago Tribune, September 15. 
* Warden, R. B., An Account of the Private Life and Public Services 
of Salmon Portland Chase, p. 485. 
* Ibid., 492, quoting the Arnold letter, September 24, 1862. 
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cept the Proclamation as the next best mode of dealing 
with the subject.’’* 

On December 29, and again two days later, the Pres- 
ident and his Cabinet considered for the last time, the 
Proclamation, so soon to go into effect. Chase’s contri- 
bution to these meetings was the closing sentence in- 
voking the “serious judgment of mankind and the gra- 
cious favor of Almighty God.”” 

Thus was the freedom of the negro achieved; a prin- 
ciple accelerated if not entirely accomplished through 
the operation of practical politics. 


Bereft of an issue which he undoubtedly hoped to 
capitalize, Chase now turned his attention to the con- 
duct of the war. From the outset he evinced a strong 
interest in the War Department and found sufficient 
time from his labors at the treasury and his correspond- 
ence regarding slavery to devote a part of his time to it. 
As long as Simon Cameron was Secretary of War, 
Chase’s interference there seemed welcome, both to 
Cameron and the President.** Edwin M. Stanton, how- 
ever, was not a man to brook interference, and Chase, 
recognizing that fact, remained on good terms with the 
new Secretary by directing his criticism and advice to 
another quarter. Some of the officers in the army were 
known to Chase before the war, others he met while 
Cameron was in the Cabinet and it was to them that he 
now turned. 





™ Chase MSS., Chase to Gen. Buford, October 11. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
* Welles, Diary, I, p. 210; Cincinnati Gazette, March 24, 1864. 

8 Chase acted as Cameron’s defender, saying that had he been left 
free from interference in his management of the Department results would 
have been far different from what they were. (Chase MSS., Chase to 
Halstead, December 25, 1861. Pa, Hist. Soc.) He may have had some 
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In 1861, when McClellan’s star had been in its as- 
cendancy, Chase boasted that it was his influence that 
had secured “Little Mac” his promotion.” But as the 
General's popularity waned, Chase turned from him as 
did many another politician in Washington. Gideon 
Welles, assiduously writing in his revealing diary, at- 
tributed this change of sentiment on the part of Chase 
to the intimacy of the General with Secretary Seward.” 
In any event, by January of 1862, Chase was telling Mc- 
Dowell what he knew of McClellan’s plans ;—always 
in “strictest secrecy” of course,” and by summer Mc- 
Clellan was pronounced “a dear luxury—fifty days— 
fifty miles—fifty million of dollars—easy arithmetic but 
unsatisfactory.” After Pope’s failure, when McClellan 
. was again restored to full command, Chase complained 
that it was against his best judgment but that he had 
again been overruled.” As the “little Napoleon” quietly 
watched Lee in Virginia, Chase found abundant oppor- 
tunity to increase his lamentations." Once, while in 
a critical mood, Chase confided to McDowell that “with 
50,000 men and you for a general, I would undertake to 
go to Richmond from Fortress Monroe by the James 


as 





hope of succeeding Cameron. On one occasion he said that he knew of 
no one who could carry on the work of that office. (Hart, op. cit., 213) 
Forbes suggested to Bryant that Chase be made Secretary of War, (Forbes, 
Letters and Recollections, 1, 242) while Greeley and others seemed to think 
that Chase had some real military ability. (Brooks, Statesmen, 165). 

% Chase MSS., Chase to McClellan, July 7, 1861. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

%? Welles MSS.,. Articles on Lincoln’s Administration. 

Chase diary, entry for January 11, 1862. 

"Chase MSS., Chase to Greeley, May 21. 

* Chase MSS., Chase to Carson, September 8. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
“ Chase MSS., Chase to John Cochrane, October 18. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
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River, with my revenue steamers Miami and the 
Stevens, and the Monitor, in two days.” 

When it began to appear certain that McClellan 
would be removed, Chase wrote to Hooker saying that 
it was his wish that Hooker be the one promoted. But 
again Chase complained that his wishes seemed to go 
for little in such things; that he really ought not say 
anything more but that it was hard for him to remain 
silent, seeing how so much might be economized of ac- 
tion, power and resources.” Later, while Hooker was 
in a Washington hospital recovering from the wounds 
received at Antietam, Chase called more than once and 
had the satisfaction of hearing the General say that had 
Chase’s plans been followed Richmond would have 
fallen.” 

Upon hearing of Halleck’s appointment as military 
adviser, Chase could only hope that it was not another 
of Lincoln’s dreadful mistakes® but as Halleck proved 
less and less communicative Chase suspected the worst 
and determined to withhold his advice from the General 
entirely, since it was so frequently rejected. “Those who 
reject my counsel ought to know better than I do,” he 
wrote.” 

Rosecrans, about to be named commander in the 
West, also received a letter from the Corresponding Sec- 





* Chase MSS., Chase to McDowell, May 14. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

* Chase MSS., Chase to Hooker, June 11, [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

“ Chase diary, entry for September 23, 1862. 

* Chase MSS., Chase to Edw. Haight, July 4. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] Chase 
had written to Wm. P. Mellen, of the New York Post, on March 26, say- 
ing that he looked upon Halleck “as the ablest man yet.” (Chase MSS., 
Pa. Hist. Soc.) 

® Chase MSS., Chase to Wm. M. Dickinson, August 29. [Pa. Hist. 
Soc. ]} 
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retary. As was usual in such epistles of friendliness, 
Chase modestly claimed a share of the General’s promo- 
tion and among other things, requested that he “write 

. frankly as to political views” and then to make 
the confidence reciprocal Chase confessed that per- 
sonally he was wholeheartedly a Democrat in all else but 
slavery.” 

In James A. Garfield, Chase had long held a special 
interest. After Garfield had been promoted to the rank 
of brigadier, Chase wrote to a mutual friend, hinting 
that Garfield should be informed that it was due to the 
good offices of the Secretary of the Treasury that the ad- 
vancement had been made. Whether or not Garfield 
recognized his indebtedness to Chase, he was, by Sep- 
tember, acclaiming him the strongest man in the admin- 
istration and the leader for a vigorous prosecution of 
the war.* When in Washington the young General 
would visit Chase. Together they called on Hooker and 
whiled away an idle hour or two condemning McClellan 
and hatching schemes to capture Richmond.” Some- 
times they would ride about the city while Chase ex- 
plained what he would do if he were President; young 
Garfield listened.” 

Occasionally the Secretary would solicit the com- 
ment of the Generals on their superiors as in the case of 
General Hunter. Chase asked Hunter for his opinion 
of Halleck and finding that it coincided pretty well with 





* Chase MSS., Chase to Rosecrans, October 25. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

*® Chase MSS., Chase to James Monroe, March 3. 

°@T. C. Smith, Life and Letters of James Abram sanaas I, 238. 
Chase diary, entry for September 25, 1862. 

Smith, op cit., I, 241 [Account of a conversation of Garfield and 


Chase, September 26]. 
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his own, carried the inquisition further by asking for an 
estimate of Stanton. Hunter replied that he had but 
very little upon which to base an opinion of Stanton, 
having seen him but once; so treated then that he never A 
had the desire to see him again. About the President, 
however, Hunter had more to relate. He described his 
chief as follows: 
A man irresolute but of honest intentions—born a poor white 
in a slave state, and of course among aristocrats—kind in spirit 
and not envious, but anxious for approval, especially of those to 
whom he has been accustomed to look up—hence solicitous of the 
support of the slaveholders of the border states and unwilling to 
offend them—without the large mind necessary to grasp great 


questions—uncertain of himself, and in many things ready to lean 
too much on others. 


In his diary Chase’s only comment is, “I found him 
well read and extremely intelligent.” 

But Chase did not confide his criticisms of the con- 
duct of the war to the generals alone. To many, many 
persons all over the North he complained that it was 
well-nigh impossible for him to maintain public credit 
in the face of such inadequate administration. He 
bemoaned that the Cabinet, as such, did not exist; the 
members were mere department heads meeting occa- 
sionally to talk about any question that happened to be 
uppermost. It irked him, he said, that he was thought 
to have sufficient power to remedy the complaints of 
remissness, delays and dangers and yet not have that 
power.” His recommendations, he felt, would have 
ended the war in 1862, and at “less than two-thirds the 
~ ™ Chase diary, entry for October 11, 1862. 

* Chase MSS., Chase to Haight, July 24, [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 


“John Sherman MSS., Chase to Sherman, September 20; Greeley 
MSS., Chase to Greeley, September 7. [N. Y. Pub. Lib.] 
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cost.””* When correspondents expressed doubts and 


misgivings, his replies first encouraged their doubts and 
then uttered a feeble hope that all might yet turn out for 
tthe best.” 

In his criticisms of the President he was quite free, 
implying, sometimes openly expressing, a belief that he 
appointed unfit men to high command.” He felt that too 
often Lincoln made excuses for blunders, “to use no 
harsher name,” instead of penalizing them. In his diary 
he accredited the President with “a sincere desire to 
save the country” but thought that he had yielded so 
long to “border state and negrophobic counsels’’ that he 
was now unable to stop.” But after all, he summarized 
both to his friends and in his diary, the President is re- 
sponsible. He was elected by the people to decide meas- 
ures and appoint men to execute them, and if he has 
failed only the people can correct them. That adminis- 
trative mistakes—he started to write “crimes” in his 
diary—were made, he had not the slightest doubt. “All 
our worst defeats have followed them,” he wrote.” 

During the time that Chase was corresponding with 
generals and others he was receiving reports from all 
parts of the country expressing dissatisfaction and un- - 
easiness. Many of these letters told Chase that the 
gloom was not occasioned by military disasters so much 
as by the growing conviction that the government was 





Chase MSS., Chase to Chas. A. Heckscher, January 22, 1863. [Pa. 
Hist. Soc.] 

Chase MSS., ‘Chase to Oran Follett, September 24, 1862; Chase to 
Wm. Dickinson, August 29, 1862. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

™ Chase MSS., Chase to Maj. Gen. Keyes, August 1, 1862. [Pa. Hist. 
Soc. ] 

% Chase diary, entry for September 12, 1862. 

™ Chase MSS., Chase to J. H. Jordan, October 29. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
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badly managed. Poor generals and slowness were 
blamed upon the administration, and more frequently 
than not, upon the President.* 

In August, 1862, the New York Independent ac- 
corded the President the best of intentions; granted 
that he was honest and whole-heartedly patriotic; but 
stated that “affairs are too mighty for him” and on that 
score the paper condemned him roundly.” Edward 


Bates, seeing articles of such a venomous nature, felt 
sure that all newspaper reading was a vice.” The New 
York Sun waxed religious and in its office, meetings 
were held daily at noon to pray for the country. The 
proprietors refused all Sunday advertising and in edi- 
torials urged that all fighting cease on Sunday—not for- 
getting that the Bull Run disaster had occurred on a 


Sunday.** Moncure Conway preached that the ballot- 
box must be conquered and some such man as Wendell 
Phillips elected president. 

The various loyal state governors, at the suggestion 
of Governor Curtin, convened to help administer the 
needs of the nation or perhaps, as Governor John A. 
Andrew expressed it, to find some way to save the Pres- 
ident from the infamy of ruining his country.” Thur- 
low Weed, in one of his numerous letters to John Bige- 
low, wrote that the government was “in a fix” defend- 





* Chase MSS., C. R. Roberts to Chase, July 23; P. F. Wilson to Chase, 
August 4; James A. Wright to Chase, August 4. 

* National Intelligencer, November 2, 1864, quoting article of the Jnde- 
pendent referred to. 

* Continental Magazine, I, 340. 

*F, M. O’Brien, The Sun, p. 189. 

* Moncure D. Conway, Addresses and Reports, 102. 

*W.B. Weeden, War Government, 229. 
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ing every position amid dissension and weakness.” Zach- 
ary Chandler appealed to Chase: “For God’s sake, let 
us save the government.’*’ Trumbull heard that Illinois 
was uneasy and Israel Washburn’s correspondents told 
him that the tragic state of affairs verged on anarchy.” 
Joe Medill wrote that he was in despair; that in two 
years the Democrats would have Washington, and 
Chase and every other Republican in the government 
would be in exile.“ Again and again Chase heard that 


the people had lost all confidence in the government and 
were giving it up as lost.” 

Obviously enough the Ship of State was in troubled 
waters, and as an anchor to windward Chase courted 
Greeley’s favor by telling him that one or two lucrative 
Treasury clerkships were vacant and would be filled 
upon his recommendation. In the next sentence Chase 


took occasion to thank the editor for the “generous and 
disinterested support” of his paper.”’ Judge Geiger, of 
Columbus, offered to take care of any “transient busi- 
ness” that Chase might have for him and volunteered to 





John Bigelow, Retrospections, I, 521. On another occasion Weed 
wrote Bigelow that he wished Ben Butler were president, or at least in 
Halleck’s place. [Jbid., 596.] 

8? Chase MSS., Chandler to Chase, September 13, 1862. [Pa. Hist. 
Soc. } 

Trumbull MSS., Washburn MSS., passim summer of 1862. 

®\Chase MSS., Medill to Chase, September 14. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

® Chase MSS., H. C. Bowen to Chase, September 13; C. Kingsley to 
Chase, October 22; Asa Mahan to Chase, October 28; T. C. H. Smith to 
Chase, October 31. A typical letter is that of Oran Follett dated September 
16: “Public patience is exhausted . . . If surrender to traitors is the 
object it could have been more cheaply done. . . . For God’s sake and 
for the sake of all that is dear to the country and to Liberty, let this move- 
ment without results be put a stop to. The country cannot be made to 
stand it much longer fag 

% Chase MSS., Chase to Greeley, May 21, 1862. 
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so arrange his affairs that he could have himself chosen 
a delegate to the next National Convention to look after 
Chase interests there.” On August 31, 1862, Chase 
wrote in his diary that three gentlemen from California 
called to express the wish that he be the candidate of his 
party in 1864." From Cleveland, Colonel Parsons, now 
a Treasury Department official, sent frequent reports of 
the political situation in the middle west.** John Hop- 
ley, one-time resident of Bucyrus, lately returned from 
England with a commission to write dispatches for the 
English press, requested that Chase find a berth for him 
in Washington. His application was granted.” Thus 
did Chase seek to secure his position. 

Nor were the political efforts of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in vain, for many of his letters quite openly 
designated him as the most important member of the 
administration.”” One reminded him that he was like 
Richelieu; “the same weak Chief Magistrate, the same 
struggle for his possession in the Cabinet, the same con- 
spiracy against the political life of Richelieu by the 
Army generals—and Richelieu who lived for France. 
You are the Richelieu of today . "Flattering 
words and dangerous if a man had ambitious dreams, 
but the Secretary said that he had no ambitions for of- 
fice, in fact did not want the one he had and would will- 
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ingly resign it.°* Yet Edward Bates, silently observing | 
the trend of events, wrote in his diary, “I’m afraid Mr. 
Chase’s head is turned by his eagerness in pursuit of the 
presidency, For a long time back he has been filling all 
the offices in his own vast patronage with extreme par- 
tisans and continues also to fill many vacancies belong- 
ing to other departments.’ 


While the tide of criticism and unrest mounted dur- 
ing the summer of 1862, the states prepared for their 
local elections in October and November. These elec- 
tions were to afford the people their first opportunity 
to pass upon an administration sponsored by the Re- 
publican party, therefore they were important. Penn- 
sylvania, looked upon as an index to the opinion of the 
country, yielded a Democratic majority of four thou- 
sand,” with half the Congressional delegation. In- 
diana, electing a new legislature, gave eight of the eleven 
congressional districts to the Democrats as well as a 
substantial popular majority. In New York, James 
Wadsworth, a brigadier general of pronounced anti- 
slavery views, was defeated for governor by the Demo- 
cratic nominee, Horatio Seymour, by ten thousand ma- 
jority. The Republicans in that state polled seventy 
thousand votes less than in 1860. Illinois, much to the 
chagrin of the President, gave but three out of seven- 
teen congressional districts to his party. Ohio suffered 
likewise; fourteen out of nineteen districts were Demo- 
cratic whereas by the preceding election the Republicans 





* Chase MSS., Chase to Follett, September 24. 

” Edward Bates diary, entry for October 17, 1863. 

WN. Y. Tribune, December 27, 1862; J. G. Blaine, Twenty Years of 
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had carried thirteen districts. Wisconsin, without the 
aid of Carl Schurz who was then in the army, also re- 
corded a Democratic victory. All of these states had 
cast their electoral vote for Lincoln in 1860. 

Had this same ratio extended to the other states still 
in the Union the Democrats would have controlled the 
next Congress. Such a disaster, however, was averted 
by the vote of New England, Michigan, Iowa, Cali- 
fornia and the border states but even there the adminis- 
tration could find but little cheer. It was only by almost 
superhuman efforts on the part of Senator Chandler 
that Michigan was won by the Republicans, while in 
Missouri, Frank Blair was able to carry the St. Louis 
district by only 153 votes, two thousand less than the 
combined vote of his two opponents. It required the in- 
cessant campaigning of Sumner and Governor Andrew 
to win Massachusetts, a state supposedly very loyal to 
the party. 

While not exactly a vote of want of confidence in the 
administration, as the New York Times declared it to 
be, *** the vote did show that the North was by no means 
united in support of the party. John Bigelow thought 
that it was fortunate that the Republican majority in 
Congress had been diminished because it would now 
impel the President and his advisers to a greater unity 
and impress upon them the need for immediate action.” 
The party had failed and a variety of reasons were ad- 
vanced as the cause. Schurz maintained that it was due 
to the failure of the war for which he held the President 





* N. Y. Times, November 7, 1862. 
* Bigelow, op. cit., I, 576. 
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partly responsible.“ Gideon Welles and John Sherman 
attributed it to the lack of a good party organization,” 
another criticism of Lincoln, inasmuch as the President 
is the leader of his party. Some of Chase’s correspond- 
ents charged the poor showing to the untimeliness of the 
Emancipation Proclamation.*” Besides these reasons it 
must be remembered that many friends of the adminis- 
tration were in the army and in 1862, but few of them 
voted. Others who had supported the Republican party 
in 1860 were dissatisfied with the management of the 
war and remained away from the polls; some disap- 
proved of the arbitrary measures of the administration 
and voiced their protest in an adverse vote.*” 


Chase was most interested in the Ohio election. He 
was not able to go to the state in person but he wrote 
numerous letters in support of Ashley’s candidacy for a 
seat in the state legislature.” This may have been for 
a purpose. Chase knew from his correspondence that 
the administration had suffered a great loss of popu- 
larity. This knowledge may have impelled Chase to 
listen favorably to proposals that he return to the Sen- 





1° Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, II, 257. Letters of Schurz 
and Lincoln, November 20 and 24. 

Welles, Diary, I, 183; Sherman Letters, 167. See also speech of 
John Sherman in Cong. Globe, Pt. 1, Ist Sess., 38 Cong., p. 439. 

5 Chase MSS., Kingsley to Chase, October 22; S. G. Arnold to Chase, 
October 20; H. S. Bundy to Chase, October 18, 1862. 

**On November 22, 1862, Stanton ordered the release of all political 
prisoners taken the year before. Perhaps it may be charged that he did 
so because of the sorry showing of the party in the fall elections. 

*7 Chase urged his friends to support Ashley in spite of proof that 
Ashley was not a fit man for the place. Chase MSS., Chase to Walbrige, 
October 11, 1862. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] ‘Chase to Alexander S. Latty, Sep- 
tember 17, 1862. 
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ate.’* He might there escape any criticism that attach- 
ment to the administration might bring. In addition, 
Ashley had for some time advocated Chase’s re-entry 
to the Senate as a preliminary move toward the presi- 
dential campaign to come in 1864.*° News of these 
plans soon got abroad and Chase was promised aid if he 
desired to declare his candidacy.” 

In February, Chase sounded Potter of the Cincinnati 
Commercial on the question of the senatorship, saying 
that he was not indifferent to the suggestion and that he 
was quite convinced that Wade was not the man for the 
place." Later, hearing that his old friend, James Mon- 
roe, was supporting Wade, Chase at once reminded him 
of the Convention of 1860 and Wade’s action then, and 
urged that Monroe support Judge Spalding, a personal 
friend of Chase. Joseph H. Geiger was likewise or- 
dered to withhold his support from Wade.*” During 
July and August of 1862 Chase and Wade opened a cor- 
respondence in an effort to remove their differences and 
arrive at an understanding,’ but Chase was still con- 
sidering the senatorship in October. He wrote to a 
friend that he had “pretty much made up” his mind to 
go back to the Senate, should circumstances indicate the 
expediency of such a step. He still left a way out by 
intimating that should it be found that Wade repre- 





*8 Chase MSS., Geiger to Chase, July 26; Stoms to Chase, October 19; 
S. S. Coy to Chase, October 20. 

Chase MSS., Hoadly to Chase, September 18, 1861. 

™ Chase MSS., Sloane to Chase, January 22, 1862. 

™ Chase MSS., Chase to M. D. Potter, February 17. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

™4 Chase MSS., Chase to Monroe, March 3, 1862; Chase to Geiger, 
March 17, 1862. 

™ Chase MSS., Chase to Wade, July 30; Wade to Chase, July 22 and 
August 4. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
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sented “our ideas” sufficiently well, he, Chase, would 
remain in the Cabinet."* Parsons was on friendly terms 
with the Wade men and was taking care that Chase 
appeared before them in the proper light.” 


On November 2, in reply to a letter from Wade, 
Chase explained that many of his friends had been urg- 
ing him to return to the Senate but that he was re- 
luctant to do so, preferring Wade’s reélection. “Of 
course,” Chase continued, “I do not want you elected if 
you are to be hostile to me. My duties are hard and I 
want support and friendship. But I take it for granted 
that I shall have your friendship as in former times, and 
I feel sure that if I have it, your reélection will be more 
useful to the country and to me than my own election 
would be.”*** Five days later Wade replied saying that 


he “rejoiced” that “all is right now between us... 
It will tax our joint efforts to the utmost to save the 


country..." 


Wishing Geiger to know that he had changed his 
mind regarding the Senatorial question, Chase wrote to 
him saying that Wade’s election “now seemed best for 
all concerned.”*** Geiger at once replied, agreeing that 
it was wise to make peace with Wade at this time.’” 
Thus it appeared that Chase and Wade had arrived at 
an understanding and that Wade would enter the Sen- 
ate under obligations to Chase. In December, however, 
Chase’s name was still heard in connection with the 





™ Chase MSS., Chase to R. C. Kirk, October 6. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
4° Chase MSS., Chase to Parsons, October 9, 31. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
46 Chase MSS., Chase to Wade, November 2. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

"7 Chase ‘MSS., Wade to Chase, November 7, 1862. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
™8 Chase MSS., Chase to Geiger, November 12. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
*° Chase MSS., Geiger to Chase, November 18. 
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Senate and a friend of Wade wrote to the Secretary 
telling him of the use made of his name and asking that 
Chase make an announcement of his support for Wade. 
The situation was not unlike that at Chicago in 1860, 
with the position of the principals reversed and Chase 
had gone on record then as preferring to have his “arm 
wrenched from his body” rather than to permit his 
name to be used as Wade’s was then: 


I do not desire to be Senator [wrote Chase]. If I know my 
own heart I have no longing for that or any other political office. 
I am willing to serve where I am put . . . If the ma- 
jority which now sustains Mr. Wade shall find it impossible to 
elect him, and circumstances shall indicate the desirableness and 
practicability of electing me, and those who have a right to my 
services, namely the People represented in the General Assembly, 
shall claim them, I do not think I could havea right to decline. 


j 
120 


Such was Chase’s denial of his Senatorial candidacy. 


The President’s annual message failed to meet the 
general approval it was hoped that it would obtain. Its 
cool reception gave the friends of Chase an opportunity 
to point to the annual Treasury report and acclaim it 
the “greatest state paper of the day,’ and it was pro- 
posed that some supporter in each state secure a reso- 
lution from his state legislature indorsing it.” 

In the meantime Chase continued mending his po- 
litical fences. On several occasions he entertained Thur- 
low Weed in his home™ and felt, he wrote in his diary, 





Chase MSS., Chase to W. K. Upham, December 1. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
On January 7, 1863, the Cleveland Herald printed substantially an expres- 
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nati Commercial. 
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that he had convinced Weed that Seward’s irresolution 
and unwise selection of men were responsible in a large 
measure, for the President’s inactivity.“* In New York 
it was rumored that at one of these conferences Chase 
asked Weed for his support in the next presidential cam- 
paign.*** In Ohio, Parsons was doing what he could to 
reconstruct Governor Dennison’s opinion of the Secre- 
tary. Frederick Edge sounded General Banks and 
reported that “he uncovered himself to me.. . speaking 
as he ought to speak of you...” 

The appointment of Burnside as McClellan’s suc- 
cessor failed to help the political situation at Washing- 
ton. The soldiers under McClellan attributed the 
change to Cabinet interference and did not enter with 
enthusiasm into Burnside’s plans.** At Fredericksburg 


the army failed signally and cast the country into deep- 
est gloom.” In Congress the feeling that the President 
was badly advised by his Cabinet grew apace; the chief 
difficulty was felt to come from Seward. Greeley, who 
could not be expected to care for Seward, advised that 
he be replaced by Robert J. Walker, whom he believed 
to be the greatest man since Benjamin Franklin.” 





%* Tbid., September 15. 

%® Chase MSS., John Jay. to Chase, September 25. 

26 Chase MSS., Chase to Parsons, October 31. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

™ Chase MSS., Edge to Chase, December 3. 
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Late in December the Republican Senators decided to 
act. In caucus, a resolution was drawn, requesting the 
President to revise his Cabinet. Though Seward’s name 
did not appear in the formal resolution, it was implied. 
As soon as he possibly could, Senator King made his 
way to Seward and revealed all that had been done. 
Seward promptly sent his resignation to the President. 
Later in the day the President informed the Cabinet of 
the caucus and asked them to meet that evening. He 
also sent a similar request to a committee of the caucus. 
On the evening of December 19, the Cabinet and the 
Committee met together. After the discussion the Pres- 
ident asked whether they still thought that Seward 
should be dropped from the official family. Senators 
Sumner, Grimes, Pomeroy and Trumbull voted “Yes” 
while Senator Harris of New York voted “No.” Sen- 


ators Collamer, Howard and Fessenden declined to 
vote. Ata late hour the meeting ended.” 

Chase was ina dilemma. He had freely condemned 
the conduct of the war and his relations with Seward 
scarcely permitted formal conversation. All this the 


Senators doubtless knew“ and consistency demanded 


that he join them in their attack. On the other hand, 
ethics demanded that he remain loyal to the group of 





* Welles, Diary, I, 196; Forbes, op. cit., I, 346, quoting letter of Sen- 
ator Sedgwick to Forbes. 

™ Tbid., 197. 

*8 Some accounts assert that as the Senators filed out at the close of 
the meeting on the 19th, Trumbull, in a lowered voice, said to Lincoln that 
had Chase spoken with his usual tone the outcome would have been very 
different. A quarter of a century later Trumbull denied this story and 
stated further that he had no recollection that Chase had ever spoken dif- 
ferently than he did on the night of the meeting. Schuckers MSS., Trum- 
bull to Schuckers, March 5, 1889. 
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which he was a member. There seemed but one solution 
to the problem and that was to do as Seward had done, 
withdraw from the Cabinet. On the morning of De- 
cember 20, Chase, accompanied by Stanton, called on 
the President to deliver the letter of resignation. The 
President, as Seward once said, possessed a cunning that 
amounted to genius, and at once he saw his path clearly 
before him.** To have allowed Seward to resign would 
have cost the administration a considerable body of sup- 
porters, but now with two resignations Lincoln could 
refuse both and the following of each Secretary would 
have to acquiesce to retain its leader. On December 21, 
Seward indicated that he would be governed by the 
President’s wish and remain at his post and the next day 
Chase did likewise.*° The Cabinet crisis was, for the 
moment, happily ended. 

The friends of Chase felt that he had won a moral 
victory. Geiger wrote that he had proven that the office 
was not necessary to him while the President had clearly 
disclosed the fact that Chase was essential to the admin- 
istration.“*° Medill expressed the belief that Chase was 
now more popular than ever and that his victory had 
been gained at the expense of Seward’s leadership.*”’ 
Greeley, however, was not satisfied and in a long edi- 
torial expressed his conviction that a Cabinet change was 
yet necessary and that the wiser course for the President 


™ Piatt’s Reminiscences in the N. Y. Tribune, March 22, 1885. 

* Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, VI, 268. The whole affair was published. 
N. Y. Tribune, December 20-24, 29, 1862; Chicago Tribune, December 24, 
25; Boston Courier, December 22, 23. Forbes, Letters, I, 346, Letter of 
Sedgwick to Forbes. Sedgwick felt that the outcome of the affair was a 
rebuff for the Senate and served to make Seward more powerful than ever. 
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to have taken in the late crisis would have been to let 
both Chase and Seward go.*”* 

Though the President had thus successfully avoided 
an open break in his Cabinet, his general position was 
but little improved. In New York, Governor Seymour 
was about to deliver his first message. The President 
summoned Weed and requested him to call on the Gov- 
ernor-elect and enlist his aid in support of the adminis- 
tration and the war. This, Weed said, Seymour had 
promised but the message fell far short of the Presi- 
dent’s hopes.” Seymour did not mention Lincoln by 
name but he did condemn arbitrary arrests, martial law, 
and violations of the sacred rights of the states; all of 
which could be charged to the administration during the 
last year.**° 

The Seymour message was a signal to the Conserva- 


tives of the state and almost at once they began planning 
ways to force the President to a change of men and 
measures in the conduct of the war.’ They would 
force upon the Republicans all of the responsibility of 
the war and at its close the Democrats would reap the 
fruits of victory, or at least escape the stigma of de- 
feat.“** Lincoln saw the outline of such a scheme and 





*8N. Y. Tribune, December 24. 

1% A. T. Rice, Reminiscences of Lincoln, XXX ff. 

*° Seymour MSS., First Message. [N. Y. State Lib.] The comment 
of Wales in his diary was, “...The Jesuitical and heartless insincerity of 
Seymour of New York is devoid of true patriotism, weak in statesmanship 
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wrote to Seymour to procure a “better understanding” 
and the “cooperation of your state.” Both he deemed 
“indispensable” to the Union cause.“ 


The Conservatives of New York were not alone in 
their opposition to the President. The Radicals there 
had an organization known as the Loyal League. Prac- 
tically every one of its officers was a friend of Secretary 
Chase.*** Their aim was to lend support to the war and 
to this end they planned a huge meeting in New York 
City in April. Among other notables, Chase was in- 
vited to attend. Unable to do so, he sent a letter lauding 
their noble purpose -“to strengthen the hands and nerve 
the heart of the President to the great work to which 
God and the people have called him.”** Most of the 
speeches were mere oratorical effusions but occasionally 
there was a comment which showed real dissatisfaction, 
as in the speech of David Dudley Field. He reviewed 
quite graphically all the horror and suffering of two 
years warfare and attributed “all our disasters” to “di- 
vided counsels and the incompetence or infidelity of of- 
ficers, civil and military.” He remarked that imperial 
power had been bestowed upon the President, yet “we 
must wait.’”**° 





8 Seymour MSS., Lincoln to Seymour, March 23. [N. Y. State Lib.] 

™ John A. Stevens, Jr., and his father, William Orton, Mayor Op- 
dyke, W. C. Bryant, John C. Greene, A. T. Stewart, Cisco, Barney, Bailey, 
Godwin and still others of Chase’s friends were active in the organization. 

“° Chase MSS., Chase to Opdyke and the Loyal League, April 9. [Pa. 
Hist. Soc.] 

“° Madison Square Celebration of ’63, p. 83. Seward told John Hay 
that a secret organization in the Loyal League was working to overthrow 
the President. He had his information from Weed who included the order 
of Odd Fellows in the plot. Printed diary of John Hay, November 27, 
1862. Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, VIII, 315. 
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If the picture of the political situation in New York 
was dark and gloomy that of Indiana was black. In Oc- 
tober, 1862, Governor Morton warned the President 
that the Northwest bordered on revolution and contem- 
plated the formation of another confederacy.” Dur- 
ing the remainder of the year disaffection grew and 
Morton again wrote to Washington to say that the state 
legislature planned to adopt a resolution acknowledging 
the Southern Confederacy and proposing that the North- 
west secede from the New England states." When the 
Indiana legislature assembled one of its first acts was 
to thank the Governor of New York for his able message 
and to assure him that Indiana looked with approval 
upon all that he had said. During the next few weeks, 
resolutions by the score, none loyal, nearly all treason- 
able, were offered until, wrote the correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Commercial, the Indiana Legislature sounded 
like that of South Carolina. 

In May, a great mass meeting was held at Indianap- 
olis and not a word was spoken in favor of the admin- 
istration or the war. Richard D. Merrick, of Chicago, 
delivered the main address and his central theme was: 
“If I were a citizen of Virginia, I would burn every 
blade of grass and run the nation in reservoirs of blood 
sooner than come back into the Union.”*” 

Michigan was almost as bad as Indiana. Edward G. 
Morton, member of the legislature, attributed the war 
to the “damnable sectionalism of the North” and now 





“7W.D. Foulke, Oliver P. Morton, I, 208. 
“© O. R., XX, pt. 2, p. 297. Letter, Morton to Stanton, January 3, 


“ Foulke, op. cit., 217, 229; Cincinnati Commercial, January 12. 
™ Cincinnati Commercial, May 21, 1863. 
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“abolitionists in their greed of office are determined ‘to 
prolong the strife as long as possible, destroy the country 
and raise Hell itself.” John Brown, he stigmatized as 
the arch horse thief of the conspiracy ; the Emancipation 
Proclamation was its platform, and worst of all was the 
Republican party of Michigan, as much in rebellion as 
South Carolina, save only for the fact that it was not in 
arms."* Judge Pratt, more specific than his colleague 
from Monroe, denounced the President as that ‘‘damna- 
ble abolitionist who administers the government” and 
said that the people “ought to rise up and hurl him from 
his chair, . . . then in the eyes of God and man the 
people would be justified.’’*” 

To the people of Illinois it appeared that “politics, 
the army, and the finances all seem to be going to the 
devil.”’ The nation, they thought, was seeking “eternal 
damnation” and, wrote Cyrus Woodman, “we are in a 
fair way to find it.” This same writer felt that Chase 
was the only one in the administration who was doing 
well and should, therefore, have the support of Con- 
gress.’ One of Trumbull’s correspondents thought the 
President imagined himself to be a “sort of halfway 
Clergyman” and that he read too much of the New Tes- 
tament. Another said that the authorities at Washing- 





%! Michigan Historical Collections, XXX, 103. 

*4 Tbid., 104, quoting the speech as printed in the Detroit Advertiser, 
January 25. 

*3 FE. B. Washburn MSS., Woodman to Washburn, January 18, 1863. 
On the same day G. H. Hamilton wrote, “Treason walks unblushingly and 
boasts of its power... honest men are in fear;...Are the streets of dear 
old Galena to be the scenes of blood, and those we love to be at the mercy 
oi an ignorant and infuriated mob led by miserable demagogues?” His final 
plea was to send more soldiers to Virginia since “God is always with the 
heaviest columns.” 
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ton had no idea of the danger of revolution in the North- 
west where both the President and his Cabinet were 
deemed inadequate to the crisis.“ There it was thought 
that the entire Cabinet should be removed and such men 
as Butler, Banks and Fessenden appointed in their 
stead.” Sumner of Massachusetts, heard that but for 
Chase and Welles all was “pusillanimous incapacity” in 
the administration. This incapacity had filled the hearts 
of the people with fear and dread for the welfare of the 
nation.*”° 

With such sentiment from their constituents it is 
small wonder that Congressmen were uneasy. Party 
caucus was almost continuous to discuss ways and means 
of forcing the President to discard his Cabinet, “the fag- 
ends of the Chicago Convention,” and build anew.*” It 
was even suggested that Congress make a Cabinet and 
force it upon the President ; a committee of safety to win 
the war. As the congressmen discussed the problem 
they found so many differences among themselves that, 
fortunately for the President, they could not decide on 
anything really harmful to the administration, but they 
were a constant menace and hectored Lincoln to distrac- 
tion.** On one of the numerous committee calls to which 
the President was subjected, Senator Wade is said to 


=— 





Trumbull MSS., Turner to Trumbull, February 1; Enos to Trum- 
bull, January 7, 1862. 

*° Trumbull MSS., Goodrich to Trumbull, January 31, 1863. “We 
Republicans of the Northwest wonder and are amazed to see pro-slavery 
Blair and Bates and envious, ambitious Seward retained as chief advisers 
in the Cabinet....” See also Maple to Trumbull, December 28, 1862. 

*®Sumner MSS., J. D. Baldwin to Sumner, December 30, 1862. 
{Harv. Univ. Lib.] 

*7 Cutler, op. cit., entries in diary for January 17, 20 and 21, 1863. 

*8 Ibid., January 27, 
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have lost his temper and accused Lincoln of military 
blunders by his obstinacy in retaining certain men in 
high command. “You are on the road to Hell with this 
government and you are not a mile off this minute,” 
Wade is reported to have said. ‘A mile from Hell, Sen- 
ator?’ the President asked, ““That is just about the dis- 
tance from here to the Capitol, is it not?’”’*” Whether the 
incident be true or not, there is but little doubt that the 
Capitol was Lincoln’s worst torment in 1863. 


Besides those of Congress, other delegations called 
at the White House to petition removals, appointments 
and changes in the conduct of the war;’*’ men once ac- 
counted friends of the administration condemned the 
President and his policies ;“* some, admitting his honesty, 
denied him all else and dubbed him an “unutterable ca- 
lamity . . . where he is.”*** The press likewise was 
severely critical during the early months of 1863. Only 
rarely was the administration and its conduct of the 
war spoken of with favor."* It was a gloomy time for 
the President alone in the White House. 





* J. M. Scovel, “Sidelights on Lincoln,” in the Overland Monthly, 
XXXVIII [October, 1901], p. 206. 

7 Stearns, op. cit., 276. 

%*1 Forbes, Letters and Recollections, I, 337. 

*2C. F. Adams, Richard Henry Dana, II, 264. Cutler, op. cit. On 
January 26 the diary contained the following entry: “To human vision all 
is dark, and it would almost seem that God works for the rebels and keeps 
alive their cause....All is confusion and doubt....How striking is the 
want of a leader. The Nation is without a head.” 

*8 Tn January Garrison supported the administration with an editorial, 
much to the disgust of his friends. See Stearns, op. cit., 276. Philadelphia 
Press, May 6, 1863, had an editorial favoring Lincoln but these were ex- 
ceptions. The general opinion of the press was unfavorable to the admin- 
istration. Those papers not openly criticising the conduct of the war were 
ominously silent. 
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CHAPTER III 
LINCOLN OR CHASE 


The prospects of the early months of 1863 seemed to 
offer little hope for either military or political success 
to the Union party. The revived morale following the 
dubious victory of Rosecrans at Stone’s River was soon 
broken by the disheartening accounts of costly failures 
on the Mississippi. The War Office endeavored to keep 
the blackest news from reaching the public but despite 
its strictest censorship, accounts too accurate to be mere 
conjecture gained currency. On every hand all over 
the North the want of a capable commander was em- 
phasized. The Chicago Tribune urged that the critical 
state of affairs warranted the presence of Lincoln him- 
self at the head of his troops." The people generally, 
growing more and more despondent, began to say that 
“God worked for the rebels and kept alive their cause.’” 
In June, when it became certain that Lee planned an in- 
vasion of the North, Washington and Baltimore trem- 
bled and raised a desperate cry for McClellan.* Hooker, 
out-generalled by Lee and quarreling with Halleck, asked 
to be relieved of his command.* To this request the 
President yielded and appointed George G. Meade, who 
reluctantly accepted.” 


- 





*Chicago Tribune, May 23, 1863. 

?7W. P. Cutler, Diary, January 17, 26, 27, February 2; John Sherman 
wrote to General Sherman that “things look dark” and the army appeared 
demoralized. Sherman Letters, 187. 

* National Intelligencer, June 18, 23; O. R., XXVIII, pt. 3, 391, 409, 
436, 437; N. Y. Tribune, July 1 and 2. 

* O. R., XXVII, pt. 1, p. 59. 

® Ibid., p. 60, 61. 
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At last, fortune smiled on the Union cause and 
Meade succeeded in turning back the invasion at Gettys-_ 
burg. It was a welcome victory but not decisive enough 
to satisfy Lincoln who repeatedly urged Meade to fol- 
low up his advantage by completely crushing the Con- 
federate army before it could escape across the flood- 
swollen Potomac.* But Meade, fatigued and uncertain, 
hesitated, while Lee successfully negotiated the crossing ; 
the “golden opportunity” was gone and Lincoln could 
only regret that he had not taken Medill’s advice to go to 
the army in person and order its forward movement.’ 
Soon after Gettysburg, Washington heard of Grant’s 
victory in the West. The new hope these tidings en- 
gendered did much to brighten the political outlook of 
the Republican party. - 

While the military suspense had been at its height 
Secretary Chase, informed that no candidate could be 
elected Governor of Ohio without his indorsement, was 
searching for the man on whom he could depend for per- 
sonal friendship and support.* When it was rumored 
that Stanley. Matthews might become a candidate, Chase 
wrote to him at once to solicit a frank statement of his 
personal regard, saying that he was not indifferent on 
the point of friendship from Ohio’s next Governor.® At 
the moment, however, the ambition of Matthews ran 
along military lines so it was necessary to search else- 
where for a candidate to defeat Governor Tod who de- 
sired reélection. When the state delegates of the Union 





* Ibid., 83, 85. Halleck, however, advised Meade not to move if it 
seemed inadvisable. p. 88, 89. 
7 Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln, VII, 278. 
® Chase MSS., Geiger to Chase, April 10, 1863. 
®*Chase MSS., Chase to Matthews, April 16, 1863, 
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party met at Cleveland on June 17, it was at once appar- 
ent that Tod could be beaten only by a candidate who 
could win the vote of the War Democrats as well as the 
Republican vote. The man who most nearly fitted these 
requirements was John Brough who had already devoted 
half a lifetime to the press and politics of Ohio and was, 
at the time, president of the Bellefontaine Railroad Com- 
pany. He consented to become a ‘candidate for Gover- 
nor after a friend and fellow-owner volunteered to as- 
sume the duties of president of the road and allow 
Brough the salary. As soon as Brough was nominated 
Geiger reported to Chase saying that he had sounded 
Brough and found him friendly to the Chase cause. Be- 
sides, he was the only nominee who could win. The 
platform, said Geiger, had been “drawn mild to catch 
outsiders,” German and Locofoco votes among others.” 
Shortly after the Convention, Thomas Heaton, another 
ardent Chase man, endeavored to placate Tod by telling 
him that the Chase men had not been responsible for his 
defeat; but Tod was undeceived and made it plain that 
he held Chase himself solely responsible.** But the va- 
garies of politics are inscrutable and Tod soon found 
himself bound. He not only had to support Brough 
but at a meeting of which he was chairman he found it 
necessary to introduce Chase, which he did after saying 
that only a short time before no platform could have 
been drawn large enough to hold both himself and Chase 
but that now they were so near a common ground that 
any platform, no matter how small, would suffice; then 





Chase MSS., Geiger to Chase, June 18. 
“Chase MSS., Heaton to Chase, July 2, 1863, 
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with a glance full of meaning at Geiger, he added, “Yes, 
and leave room for Geiger too.”” 

The Democrats had little trouble with their platform 
and still less in selecting a candidate. The arrest and 
“drumhead” court-martial of Vallandigham elevated 
him to. such a position of prominence that he was practi- 
cally unopposed. Their cause and candidate was vigor- 
ously espoused by the Crisis, under the editorship of 
Samuel Medary, whose invective and sarcasm scathed 
the national administration and its war, while his most 
laudatory hyperbole was reserved for the exiled Val- 
landigham.” 

The War Democrats, unwilling to support Vallan- 
digham and the regular platform, held a convention of 
their own in Columbus and indorsed Brough. The po- 
litical situation in Ohio was no longer one of mere party 
division ; it had become a test of loyalty to the Union; an 
effort to determine whether or not the war should be 
continued to final victory or defeat. 

As the date for the state election in Ohio approached, 
Chase prepared to return home to vote. There were those 
in Washington who saw this visit in a different light. 
Secretaries Bates and Welles recorded in their respec- 
tive journals that Chase was discharging the opening 
gun of the next presidential campaign." Among those 
in agreement with this interpretation were Montgomery 
Blair and his brother Francis P. Blair of St. Louis, 
They called Chase’s visit an open declaration of war, po- 





Cincinnati Commercial, October 19. 
*® Crisis, July 8, 15, 22, August 5, 19, 26, September 2, 9, 16, October 
7 and 10. Scarcely an issue appeared that did not carry editorials or other 
items in favor of Vallandigham. 
Bates diary, October 20; Welles, Diary, I, 469. 
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litically speaking.” Certainly there can be no doubt that 
the Blairs were ready for the fray. Already Montgom- 
ery Blair had assumed the more or less official role of 
defender of the administration while his brother out in 
Missouri prosecuted the Treasury Department for the 
closure of the Mississippi. In one speech on the subject 
Francis Blair was interrupted by a cheer for Chase 
which provoked him to say that after all there was but 
very little difference between the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Jeff Davis so far as the West was concerned.” 
With the more forceful forensic style of his brother as 
his model, Montgomery Blair concluded the immediate 
series with a speech at Rockville, Maryland, in which he 
flayed the radicals in general and Chase in particular.” 
The fact that the Blairs assumed to speak for the Presi- 
dent gave added significance to their words. Soon the 


press was claiming that the Blair attacks proved their 
fear that Chase would be the next president.“ 


Chase, however, was not without his defenders. In 
the East, Senator Wilson, speaking for Massachusetts, 
denounced the Rockville address as “an insult to nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand loyal peo- 
ple.” Likewise in the West.” There Henry T. Blow, 
Congressman-elect from Missouri, undertook a reply to 
the House of Blair. After replying to various other 
charges, he pronounced the attack on Chase entirely too 





* Bates diary, October 20, 1863. 

** Missouri Democrat, Missouri Republican, September 28 and 29; 
National Intelligencer, October 13. 

* Baltimore American, October 5; National Intelligencer, October 6; 
Missouri Democrat, October 6, 1863. 

* Ibid., and issue of September 23 also, of the Democrat. 

* Pittsburgh Gazette, October 5, 1863. 
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crude to be noticed and rested his case on an account of 
the services of the Secretary of the Treasury to his coun- 
try.” The radicals elsewhere, particularly in New York 
City, used the Blair speeches to prove the conservatism 
of Lincoln’s administration ;” they agreed with Thad- 
deus Stevens that it was high time to cast about for Lin- 
coln’s successor.** Among religious publications, the 
Central Christian Advocate, published in Cincinnati, 
took up the defence of Chase,” who frankly admitted 
that he did not know what to do so wisely refrained from 
doing anything publicly. He said that he did not think 
that the President had authorized the attacks but that 
he did not hope for a public disclaimer from him either.” 

Joseph Geiger, unofficial representative of the Chase 
interests in Ohio, and M. D. Potter of the Cincinnati 
Commercial had arranged a reception for Chase when 
he arrived in Cincinnati on October 12. Despite the fact 
that the train was nearly an hour late, due to the fre- 
quent stops so that the Secretary might address station 
crowds along the route, “a large concourse of citizens, 
many of them with coaches and carriages,” was assem- 
bled at the Little Miami depot to greet their fellow towns- 
man,” who, after a brief response to his welcome visited 
among his old friends and the next day voted for John 
Brough. 

October 13 was the date for the gubernatorial elec- 





Missouri Democrat, October 5. 

* Chase MSS., Barney to Chase, October 8, 1863. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

*Chase MSS., Stevens to Chase, October 8, 1863. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

* Cited in an item of the Missouri Democrat, October 9. 

*Chase MSS., Chase to Stevens, October 31, 1863. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

* Chase MSS., Geiger to Chase, July 10. The reception was reported 
in the Cincinnati Commercial, October 13, 1863. 
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tion in Pennsylvania. The candidates there were Gov- 
ernor Curtin and Judge Woodward. Curtin’s reélec- 
tion was opposed by the Cameron faction so his success 
was by no means certain. The President had sought to 
avoid this circumstance by offering Curtin a desirable 
foreign post to become effective at the expiration of his 
term as governor on condition that he forego the cam- 
paign. This, Curtin was not unwilling to do and an- 
nounced that he would not seek reélection, but a number 
of the larger counties placed his name before the people, 
notwithstanding the declination. Rather than run the 
risk of further dividing the party it was necessary for 
him to make the race. 

Chase also had an interest in the political situation in 
Pennsylvania. On August 30, John Covode had visited 
him and proposed that the state be made safe for Chase 
by offering Curtin and his faction the treasury patronage 
of Pennsylvania in return for their assurance that they 
would use their organization to select to the next party 
convention delegates who would be favorable to Chase. 
Covode pointed out that Curtin would have to take ad- 
vantage of every such opportunity to insure his own 
election. The political sagacity of such a move may well 
be questioned since it would have compelled Chase to 
align himself definitely with a faction that was by no 
means certain of victory; the failure of such an alliance 
would have meant practical loss of the state. No doubt 
Chase saw this side of the question but he did not give 
it as his reason for refusing to bargain. He advised 
Covode to support the party candidate because of party 
loyalty; besides, Chase denied that he was anxious to 

* A. K. McClure, Lincoln and Men of War Time, 79. 
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be president, but should his friends put forward his 
name they must do so without binding him in his choice 
of an administration. Covode allowed himself to be per- 
suaded and promised to use his influence among those 
who were then in opposition to Curtin’s candidacy.” 
Thus to both Lincoln and Chase the election in Pennsyl- 
vania meant more than just the choice of a governor. 

The President made no effort to conceal his doubt 
and anxiety regarding the outcome.™ All day long and 
far into the night of October 13, he remained near the 
wire which carried frequent reports of the election. 
Late that night after Brough had reported his majority 
to be well over one hundred thousand votes, Lincoln ex- 
pressed his relief by his message: “Glory to God in the 
highest, Ohio has saved the nation.”” 

Before returning to Washington Chase accepted the 
invitation of Governor Morton to visit Indiana. Wher- 
ever he introduced him Morton made a flattering speech 
and Chase replied in jubilant mood.” The story goes 
that one day as Chase and Morton rode through the 
streets of Indianapolis Chase told Morton that were he 
president, Morton would be secretary of state.** What- 
ever Morton thought is not recorded but certainly there 
is no lack of evidence that the people of Ohio and In- 
diana looked upon Chase with favor. Some compli- 
mented him merely on his oratorical effort but there 





"Chase diary, entry for August 30, 1863. 

* Welles, Diary, I, 469-470. 

*D. J. Ryan, “Lincoln in Ohio,” in the Ohio Archaeological and His- 
torical Quarterly, XXXII (January, 1922), p. 211-212. 

*® Chase MSS., Chase to W. D. Bickham, October 18, 1863, [Pa. 
Hist. Soc.] ‘Cincinnati Commercial, October 15. 

“W. D. Foulke, Life of Oliver P. Morton, I, 251 [The son of Gov, 
Morton related the incident to Mr. Foulke.] 
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were those who pronounced the Ohio election a personal 
triumph and the applause of Indiana the herald of his 
nomination for president in 1864.° The correspondent 
of the New York Times wrote that the demonstrations 
accorded Chase showed that no man, not even the gen- 
erals in the field, had attained a reputation comparable 
to his.** Nor did Chase himself minimize the effect of 
his visit, as his correspondence bears witness. He wrote 
that the demonstrations were entirely spontaneous and 
popular and that the recognition of the press had been 
most cordial, a fact that gave Chase much gratification 
and encouragement.” 

Though the elections of Ohio and Pennsylvania may 
have attracted the major attention of the nation, that 
of New York was not without its significance. Al- 
though no governor was to be chosen the vote would 
serve as a test of Seymour’s administration. Should a 
Democratic victory be recorded, Seymour could claim it 
as a vindication of his policies while the converse could 
be called a rebuke for the Democrats. A favorable elec- 
tion would also go far to allay the feeling of insecurity 
and dread that had existed in New York City ever since 
the draft riots of the preceding July.” For some time 
Chase had been combating the influence of the Weed 
faction in New York City. This he had been doing 





* Chase MSS., Letters from R. S. Hart, October 16; Parsons, October 
17; J. A. Briggs, October 17, 22; H. W. Hoffman and Barney, October 19; 
J. M. Jones, October 20; S. G. Browne and Flamen Ball, October 21, 1863. 

* Oct. 19, other papers expressing a similar estimate were National 
Intelligencer, October 21 and N. Y. Herald, November 12. 

* Chase MSS., Chase to E. D. Mansfield, October 18; Chase to Con- 
ness, October 18. [Both in Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

* Chase MSS., Chas. Gould to Chase, July 16; S. Knapp to Chase, 
July 16; J. T. Hogeboom to Chase, July 18. 
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through the efforts of David D. Field, whom he intended 
to reward with the position of Assistant Secretary as 
soon as Congress would create the office. Field had 
been assisted in his efforts by James A. Briggs, a deputy 
collector of the port of New York. Hiram Barney, head 
of the New York Custom House, could not be relied 
upon in a political skirmish as much as Chase might 
have wished from a man in so important a position. 
Barney had appointed as one of his secretaries a 
young man named Palmer, who was hand in glove with 
certain members of the Weed faction and gave them 
such information as he could learn through his posi- 
tion.*’ What Chase most needed in New York, his 
friends said, was a leader around whom he could or- 
ganize the state. Neither the inept Barney nor Mayor 
Opdyke, with his own political future to look after, 
would do. So far Henry B. Stanton had done some- 
thing in the right direction but to accomplish most it 
would be necessary to find some wealthy man living in 
New York City who could afford to entertain.” 
Primarily to help the Central Committee to cam- 
paign the state but with an incidental eye for Chase in- 
terests, Judge Geiger made a speaking tour through 
New York just before the election.” Both he and Briggs 
took advantage of every opportunity that presented it- 
self to speak a word for Chase as a presidential possi- 
bility in 1864. They both reported that Seward had lost 





Chase diary entry for September 15, 1863. 

7 Chase MSS., John A. Stevens, Jr. to Chase, September 15. [Pa. 
Hist. Soc.] 

Chase MSS., Briggs to Chase, September 30. 

* Chase MSS., Geiger to Chase, October 25. 
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his ascendancy, but that they could do but little with the 
Weed men.*° 


The final outcome of the state elections, in every 
case except New Jersey, was a victory for the Union 
party. While this must have cheered the President so 
far as the support of the war was concerned, it afforded 
him but very little personal satisfaction. An analysis 
of the returns shows that many of the votes must have 
come from those members of the Democratic party who 
favored the prosecution of the war but did not want to 
sacrifice their party membership to indicate that prefer- 
ence. This fact was repeatedly pointed out by the press 
and ably summarized by Governor-elect Brough who 
wrote, “The election is not the triumph of any man 

Neither is it the triumph of any party 
The line of division has been between those who were 
friends of the government and the country on one side 
and the opponents of these on the other.’ In no sense 
of the word could the victory be attributed to the per- 
sonal popularity of the President. 


But the President had other political problems than 
the election to occupy his attention. One of these was 
created by the radical Union wing of the party in Mis- 
souri. On September 22, they held a Convention at Jef- 
ferson City in which practically every county had a rep- 
resentation. The result of this Convention was the en- 





“iChase MSS., Briggs to Chase; Geiger to Chase, both dated Novem- 
ber 2. 

** Condensation of a letter of Brough’s printed in the National In- 
telligencer, November 16. Between November 6 and 16 the N. Y. Tribune, 
World and Times, the Journal of Commerce, the Philadelphia Press, the 
Cincinnati Commercial, the Toledo Blade and the Chicago Tribune all ex- 
pressed similar beliefs. 
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actment of a set of resolutions to be placed before the 
President by a delegation of which Charles D. Drake 
was chairman. The chief demands of the radicals were 
the removal of General Schofield and the appointment 
of General Butler in his stead; the abolition of the state 
militia system and the substitution of federal forces in 
Missouri; and lastly the denial of franchise to all per- 
sons who had engaged in rebellion. The conservative 
Union element, led by Francis P. Blair, wanted all of 
these demands denied and further asked that the Missis- 
sippi River be opened to trade. This would permit their 
continued control of the state. Inasmuch as river trade 
had been prohibited by order of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Chase was involved in the discussion and the 
radicals were more or less compelled to assume his de- 
fence in order to defeat the entire program of the con- 
servatives. Hence, the organ of the radicals, the Mis- 
sourt Democrat frequently disapproved of the policies 
of the President, because of his apparently close rela- 
tionship to the Blairs, and almost as often it took up the 
defence of Chase, until it began to appear that Chase 
led the radical element against Blair and the conserva- 
tives.*” 

When the Missouri delegates arrived in Washing- 
ton late in September they at once called on Chase. 
What the topic of their conference was is not known, 
but a short time later, in response to a serenade, Chase 
said that he would not discuss their mission because he 
did not wish to anticipate the President.” 





42 Missouri Democrat, September 20, 24, 25, 29, 1863. 
48 Chase, diary entry for September 30, 1863. 
“ Missouri Democrat, October 3, 
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On October 5, the President made his official reply 
to the demands of the radicals and in it he denied prac- 
tically all that had been asked. Disappointed, Drake 
said that Lincoln “would live to see and regret his mis- 
take.”** The New York Jndependent expressed its sym- 
pathy for the radicals and its displeasure with the Pres- 
ident for turning away from “the Promised Land back 
to the flesh pots of Egypt.’ During his visit to Ohio 
for the election Chase again saw the radicals, then on 
their way homeward. He took occasion at that time to 
express his sympathy and to promise aid to them and 
their cause whenever he should be called upon in the 
future.” 


During the fall of 1863, the Missouri question was 
debated in lively fashion. The conservatives found 
much to their liking in the attitude of the President and 
expressed relief that he had “routed the Jacobins, horse, 
foot and dragoons.”** The radicals, on their part, in- 
creased their censure of Lincoln and turned more and 
more to Chase.” The Indianapolis Gazette gave the 
controversy a distinctly political expression when it cen- 
sured Lincoln for listening too closely to the advice 
of Bates, the Blairs and Governor Gamble to retain 
Schofield in order that they might continue their profit- 
able control of western patronage and trade. Such con- 
duct, thought the editor, explains why the friends of the 
party do not desire Lincoln’s reélection.”” Nor was this 





“ National Intelligencer, October 27, 29. 

“N. Y. Independent, October. 

*7 Cincinnati Commercial, October 13. 

“Bates diary, entry for October 16; Missouri Republican, October 27 
® Missouri Democrat, October 14. 
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opinion far different from that expressed in Greeley’s 
paper.” 

Of course Chase was dissatisfied and so wrote 
Drake, but he also recognized the favored position the 
President enjoyed as the official leader of his party.” 


Let the unconditional Union men be patient and work . 
[he advised Drake]. Let the President receive the respect due to 
his position and I must add, to his character, though he disap- 
points us; for I am sure he means to do right. Let it be re- 
membered too as a point of prudence, that among those who sym- 
pathize with the Unconditional Unionists there are those who 
would be alienated by even imagined injustice to him; many who 
would upon an issue with him shrink from your side for fear 
of dividing the party, or for fear of losing caste with the con- 
troller of patronage. These notions are powerful and the last 
not the least powerful. 

Consider your steps—be prudent—be resolute. Stand man- © 
fully to your principles for they are right. Conciliate all you can 
without sacrificing them and overcome all you cannot conciliate. 


Certainly there was in Chase’s advice the seeds of a 
definite, well-planned opposition to the stand Lincoln 
had taken. Nor did Chase confine his criticism to radi- 
cal Missourians alone. To a friend who was inclined 
to think that the President had acted wisely, Chase at 
once wrote to point out how he had erred.” To another 
he lamented that his effort to get the President to take 
a more positive stand on the Missouri question had 
ended in failure and that now all that was left for him 
to do was to support the administration in respectful 
silence.” 





* Reprint in the National Intelligencer, October 29, 1863. 

53Chase MSS., Chase to Drake, October 26. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

°8 Chase MSS., Chase to E. D. Mansfield, October 27, 1863. [Pa. 
Hist. Soc.] 

“Chase MSS., Chase to Theo. Tilton, October 31. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
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But by December Lincoln was convinced that some 
further action on his part was necessary to quiet the 
radicals. The demand easiest handled was the removal 
of Schofield because the General, upon assurance that 
he would be well cared for in another quarter, was will- 
ing to resign. Senator Benjamin Gratz Brown, Mis- 
souri radical in Congress, agreed to labor for Senatorial 
ratification of Schofield’s promotion. To secure the co- 
operation of Stanton it was necessary for the President 
to explain that “from a military point of view it may 


be that none of these things are . . . advantageous; 
but in another respect, scarcely less important, they 
would give relief; while at the worst . . . they could 
not injure the military service much...” Scho- 


field resigned but he felt that he was a sacrifice to the 
radicals who were scheming to advance Chase.” This 
tardy concession was hailed by the radical element with 
glee; to them it appeared as an admission on the part of 
Lincoln that he had been wrong in his earlier denial of 
their demands. “In plowing around the stump the Pres- 
ident has thrown away a magnificent opportunity of 
doing a just thing in a magnanimous way,’ was the 
opinion of the Missouri Democrat. The radicals of 
Missouri reciprocated the action of the President by 
denying that they planned to make Chase their candi- 
date for president unless they were compelled to do so 
by the retention of “Rockville” Blair and “Granny”’ 
Bates in the Cabinet.’ Thus did Lincoln succeed in 





5 Stanton MSS., Lincoln to Stanton, December 18. 
J. M. Schofield, Forty-six Years in the Army, p. 77. 
* Missouri Democrat, December 19, and editorial of December 29, 1863. 
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quieting the worst clamors of his tormentors while 
Chase was still without a means of silencing the Blairs. 


But the friends of Chase were thinking of him as 
the choice of the party for the next presidency. As early 
as January, Joshua Giddings, certain that Chase would 
be unopposed in 1864, advised a reorganization of the 
party toward that end.” Others with like views pointed 
out the advantages of an early candidacy in perfecting 
a national organization.” Colonel Parsons, however, did 
not believe that anything could be gained by such a 
movement. His plan was to continue the work of indi- 
viduals in every state until after the opening of Con- 
gress, then after conferring with the members from all 
parts of the country a more intelligent procedure could 
be devised than would be the case before.” Certainly 
there was no reason for Chase to fear that his friends 
were idle, for from every quarter he heard of their ac- 
tivity. Members of the editorial staff of the National 
Intelligencer assured him that they were ready to sup- 
port his views” and from New York to California there 
were others who professed to be of similar intent.” Op- 
dyke was more active than he had ever been, sending 
men to Washington from time to time, to learn directly 
from Chase himself the newest changes of policy.” Cas- 
sius M. Clay still accounted Chase as first among the 





Chase MSS., Giddings to Chase, January 13. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

"Chase MSS., John Leavitt to Chase, September 30. [Leavitt was 
on the editorial staff cf the N. Y. Independent.] 

© Chase MSS., Parsons to Chase, September 3, 1863. 

*\Chase MSS., Jas. C. Welling to Chase, February 4. 

Chase MSS., E. W. ‘Chester to Chase, June 22; Judge Crocker 
to Chase, June 27. 
* Chase MSS., Opdyke to Chase, August 26. 
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candidates“ and Richard Henry Dana was convinced 
that Chase meant to be the next president.” Judge 
Geiger, after a trip to West Virginia, reported Governor 
Bowman and Colonel Crothers as agreeing that Chase 
could carry their state.“ William Wales, editor of the 
Baltimore American, was active for Chase and before 
printing political editorials he would sometimes send 
them to the Secretary for: his approval.” From Cincin- 
nati came numerous letters from Flamen Ball who was 
assiduously collecting material for a campaign biogra- 
phy.” Greeley, veteran of many campaigns, wrote that 
if he could make the president and not merely name a 
candidate, Chase would be the man.” But then Greeley 
had said those same words in 1860 to cover up the fact 
that he did nothing at all for Chase at Chicago." Gov- 
ernor Morton frequently flattered Chase in public ad- 
dress and then would have his secretary mail him copies 
of the speech.” James A. Briggs, in his report on Mich- 
igan, quoted Chandler as saying that both he and Wade 
would go for Chase if he were as strong in the Con- 
vention as he now appeared to be. Briggs also advised 
Chase to find a place for the late Speaker of the House 
of the Michigan legislature, for he was a very close 







































“Chase MSS., Clay to Chase, March 23; again on September 6 he 
used the same expression. 

*C. F. Adams, Richard Henry Dana, II, 265. 

* Chase MSS., Geiger to ‘Chase, August 28. 

* Chase MSS., Wales to Chase, September 19; Baltimore American, 
September 23. 

*® Chase MSS., Ball to Chase, September 21. 

® Chase MSS., Greeley to Chase, September 29, 1863, [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
Chase MSS., Briggs to Chase, May 30, 1860. 
™ Chase MSS., Holloway to Chase, October 5, 1863. 
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friend of Chandler.” Orville H. Browning of Illinois, 
soon to be the President’s choice for Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, wrote that Chase or some 
man like him must be made president in order to save 
the nation from being “dashed to atoms on the waves 
of popular passion.” Judge Spalding reported that 
New England wanted Chase for president and that per- 
sonally he was ready to grant her that desire.» Among 
the foreign born, Chase workers were equally active and 
believed that the German vote that had been for Fremont 
could now be directed to Chase.” In New York City 
the Polish press, a decisive agent in guiding Polish 
voters, was decidedly pro-Chase. Likewise, plans 
were proposed to gain control of the Jewish press of that 
city.’ Illinois, the home of the President, appeared as 
favorable to Chase as it did to its own son. Medill, both 
in the Chicago Tribune and in his personal correspond- 
ence, appeared highly displeased with Lincoln and apt to 
support Chase. He was, however, under constant 
pressure from the Lincoln men, so did nothing decisive 





™Chase MSS., Briggs to Chase, November 2. At the same time, 
however, Judge Noah H. Swayne wrote that Chancellor Manning and 
Judge Christiancy, also from Michigan, agreed that Chase’s service in the 
Treasury Department was the working of a kind providence and that he 
should consider himself, not a “great author” but “only an instrument” 
and conduct himself accordingly. Chase MSS., November 4. 

*Ewing MSS., Browning to Ewing, June 15. One of Trumbull’s 
correspondents wrote him that “common talk” showed the need for -some 
candidate other than Lincoln and that ‘(Chase seemed to be the man. Trum- 
bull MSS., Barber to Trumbull, October 30. 

“Chase MSS., Spalding to Chase, August 13. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

™ Chase MSS., C. W. Kleeburg to ‘Chase, February 8; Thos. Brown 
to Chase, May 22, 1863. 

“Chase MSS., Chas. L. Alexander to Chase, August 11. 
™ Chase MSS., A. S. Cohen to Chase, September 1. 
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until very late in the year.“ Governor Yates was very 


cool toward the question of Lincoln’s reélection’ and 
Trumbull watched closely to discern the trend of opin- 
ion that he might be found on the popular side,“ For 
these reasons Chase was not greatly concerned over 
Illinois, feeling that nothing definite would be done 
there until it would be too late to aid Lincoln.” Iowa, 
Chase heard, was “right’” with such men as Judges But- 
ler and Springer and Senator Grimes in his support.” 
In December it was said that a Chase organization was 
being formed in New York with General Wadsworth, 
now Satisfied that Chase could defeat Lincoln, ready to 
give it his support. James Gordon Bennett, editor of 
the New York Herald, admitted the President’s good 
intentions and integrity but denied that he had the abil- 
ity to lead the country safely through the grave crisis 
it was now in. This, the Chase men thought was in 
their favor and they also enjoyed the Herald’s refer- 
ences to the ascendancy of Chase over Seward in the 
Cabinet.** What they most desired was an open decla- 
ration from Bennett that he would support Chase for 
the presidency. James A. Briggs suggested that the 
editor be won over by inviting his son, James Gordon 
Bennett, Jr., to the approaching wedding of Kate Chase 
and Governor Sprague, an affair that gave promise 
of being the biggest social event of war-ridden Wash- 








® Chase MSS., Briggs to Chase, October 17. 
® Trumbull MSS., Geo. B. Brown to Trumbull, November 12. 

© Trumbull MSS., H. Barber to Trumbull, October 30. 

* Chase MSS., Chase to Spalding, November 5. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
* Chase MSS., R. L. B. ‘Clarke to Chase, November 5. 

*° Chase MSS., Thos. Hogeboom to Chase, December 28. 

*N. Y. Herald, July 9, 31, August 8 and 13, 1863. 
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ington. Briggs thought that such notice would flatter 
the elder Bennett and perhaps persuade him to come 
out for Chase. After a night’s repose Briggs again 
wrote to Chase, submitting a second plan. This time 
he suggested that since the younger Bennett was the 
proud possessor of a well-appointed yacht, it might be 
good policy to find some mission, not too dangerous, 
upon which he might be sent. This, said Briggs, would 
perhaps satisfy the family desire for recognition.” But 
Chase knew that the latter plan had been tried** and 
he did not see fit to employ the former so Bennett was 
never entirely won over to the Chase camp. 


Thanks to the wealthy Cookes, of Philadelphia, who 
regarded Chase as the greatest statesman of his gen- 
eration, Pennsylvania was flooded with pro-Chase prop- 
aganda. They not only supported Chase through their 
own paper in Philadelphia but sent articles, many of 
which Chase first approved, to other papers all over the 
state.” 

Now and then some of his lieutenants would ask 
Chase to use his patronage to help his cause. Geiger 
suggested that the editor of the Olio State Journal be 
sent on some far distant consulship so that a man could 
be named as his successor who could give the paper 
some political value,” In Senator John Conness of Cali- 
fornia, Chase fancied that he saw a possible supporter 
of strength so he wrote to him regarding treasury ap- 





*° Chase MSS., Briggs to Chase, October 22 and 23. 

Don C. Seitz, The James Gordon Bennetts, p. 81, quoting Chase 
MSS., Lincoln to Chase, May 6, 1861. [Treas. Dept.] 

Cooke MSS., Joshua Hanna to Jay Cooke, December 1; Henry 
Cooke to Jay Cooke, April 13, 1863. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
8° Chase MSS., Geiger to Chase, September 1. 
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pointments on the Pacific coast. Conness knew Chase 
and politics equally well, so he replied that no appointee 
of his suggestion would be permitted to work against the 
best interests of Secretary of the Treasury and he fur- 
ther assured him that the entire West viewed his work 
with approbation.” This, Chase thought was very en- 
couraging and to show Conness just how much his sup- 
port was esteemed Chase wrote that “from the moment 
I saw and heard you I felt that Providence had sent us 
a bold, clear-headed and faithful man from the Pacific 
... 1 feel sure that I shall not be disappointed in the 
man I select in consultation with you.”” Shortly after 
his correspondence with Senator Conness Chase wrote 
to an admirer, ‘““The good opinion and warm expressions 
of it . . . creates an atmosphere in which I breathe 
most freely and inhale most vigor. Approval stimulates 
exertiou as disapproval withers it. Even if approval is 
not felt to be deserved, in a mind of any susceptibility, 
strenuous desires and corresponding [effort] follows 
it.”** The political prospects were brightening. 

But if Chase were prone to be too sanguine in his 
outlook his lieutenants were not. It was Geiger’s in- 
cessant plea to “quit blind striking” and do something 





* Chase MSS., Chase to Conness, October 18. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] ‘Con- 
ness had been among those who had objected to Victor Smith as collector 
at San Francisco. Smith and Chase were close friends and Chase was 
reluctant to remove him but Lincoln virtually demanded his transfer (May 
8) and Chase at once offered to resign (May 13). The President, unwill- 
ing to have Chase resign at the moment, persuaded him to remain in the 
Cabinet. Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, IX, 89; M. B. Field, Memories of 
Many Men and Some Women, 303. 

* Chase MSS., Conness to Chase, October 24. 

* Chase MSS., Chase to Conness, October 31, 1863. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

“Chase MSS., Chase to Thos. Starr King, November 2. [Pa, Hist, 
Soc.] 
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to put “public sentiment, which is in your favor, in 
shape.”** Perhaps it was under just such stimulus that 
Chase decided to try to win the support of the War 
Democrats who were holding a convention in Chicago 
in November. His plan was to have certain men who 
were known to have influence in that quarter, attend the 
convention and present a plan which he could use as a 
platform. Daniel S. Dickinson was one of the men 
chosen and after stressing the importance of the work 
which Dickinson could do, Chase, admitting the prob- 
able impropriety of his conduct as a candidate, pro- 
ceeded to set forth the principles which he should like for 
the Democrats to adopt. He would have the party de- 
clare that Democracy is based on the equal rights of 
man and that to deny these rights to any is inconsistent. 
The opposite of Democracy is slavery and because the 
states enjoying its pretended benefits have engaged in 
rebellion, slavery can have no place under the constitu- 
tion, therefore, to be loyal the party should expressly 
recognize the freedom of the negro. In reconstructing 
the rebel states only such loyal men should have a share 
and the state should make express recognition of eman- 
cipation and give constitutional guaranty against seces- 
sion in the future.** The man selected to aid Dickinson 





Chase MSS., Geiger to Chase, November 10. On November 2, 
Briggs had urged “a thorough and united concert of action.” On Novem- 
ber 16, H. C. Bowen, editor of the Brooklyn Independent, wrote that the 
time had come for a more organized effort, and that only through the 
want of such an organization could Chase be defeated in 1864. His final 
word is significant. “I am afraid to act for fear I shall not move in ac- 
cordance with some general plan.” There were doubtless many others 
who felt the same. 

“Chase MSS., Chase to Dickinson, November 18, 1863. [Pa. Hist. 
Soc.] Weed knew of Chase’s plan for reconstruction and said that it was 
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was Governor Sprague, recently acquired son-in-law of 
the Secretary. To him, Chase wrote, that if his name 
were to be brought forward in the coming campaign it 
would be very helpful to look to the character of the 
Democratic convention. Chase further informed him 
of his ideas of a platform which had been sent to Dick- 
inson and advised that Sprague and Dickinson go to 
Chicago together so that they might further perfect 
their program.” To each of these men Chase made it 
abundantly clear that he hoped to be a presidential can- 
didate in 1864. 

While his friends were busy working in his behalf, 
Chase kept up his criticisms of the war and the admin- 
istration. Among other things he found fault with the 
relationship of the President to his Cabinet and the 
mode, or rather the lack of mode, in its operation. In 
his correspondence and in his diary he referred to that 
body as “the Heads”’ or “the Cabinet so-called.”** There 
was, he said, no such organization as a Cabinet, properly 
speaking. Each man did as he pleased in his own de- 
partment and at the Cabinet meetings. It was Stanton, 
Halleck and the President who managed the war as they 
pleased, complained Chase, without regard for the ad- 
vice that he or other members of the Cabinet offered. 
In fact he felt that for all the good they did, the Cabinet 
meetings might as well be dispensed with, and Chase 
had no scruples about absenting himself from the ses- 





designed to keep the South out of the union until after the next election “be- 
cause their vote on the presidential question is not wanted.” Bigelow, 
Retrospections, II, 97. Welles made a similar charge, Diary, I, 413. 
* Chase MSS., Chase to Sprague, November 18. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
* Chase diary, September 3, 14, 29. [Lib. of Cong.] Chase to 
Sprague, October 31, 1863. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
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sions.” Outside the official family there were those 
who observed the want of harmony and some said that 
Chase, as much as any one, was responsible.” For mis- 
management in military affairs Chase held Lincoln alone 
responsible, for he was the head of the administration 
and should see to it that there was cooperation.” 
Occasionally there would come to Chase a warning 
to court some general for particular reasons, as in the 
case of Rosecrans. James Saffin of Cincinnati warned 
him to avoid doing anything prejudicial to the interests 
of the general, since he possessed a large influence with 
a certain sect in Cincinnati and elsewhere.’ In this 
particular instance, however, Chase had anticipated his 
informant. He had already written to Bishop Purcell, 
of Cincinnati, in flattering terms about Rosecrans, re- 
minding him that it had been Chase’s advice that had 
secured his advancement in the west. As a further bid 
for Catholic support Chase told the Bishop that he had 
asked the President to instruct the Ambassador to Rome 
to persuade the Pope to advance Purcell to the Arch- 
bishopric vacated by the recent death of John Hughes.™ 


Chase MSS., Letters to Barney, July 21; E. D. Mansfield, October 
27; to Tilton, to Sprague, to Thaddeus Stevens, October 31; to Hooker, 
December 21. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] Diary entry, September 29. 

* Adams, Dana, II, 265; Bigelow, op. cit., II, 100. 

”“T should fear nothing [wrote Chase] if we had an administration 
in the just sense of the word, guided by a bold, resolute, far-seeing and 
active mind, guided by an honest, earnest heart. But this we have not. 
Oh! for energy and economy in the management of the war. But how 
can we have this with three heads?” ['Chase MSS., Chase to Mansfield, 
October 18, 1863. Pa. Hist. Soc.] Also, Chase to Weiss, August 21; to 
Halstead, September 21; to W. D. Bickham, October 18; to Gen. Webb. 
November 7. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

7 Chase MSS., Saffin to ‘Chase, December 21. 

** Chase MSS., Chase to Purcell, November 7; February 1, 1864. 
[Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
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Then there were times when Chase affected indiffer- 
ence to the presidency. What the people desired of him 
was what he strove to give, he would say. His per- 
sonal future he was willing to leave to the disposition of 
events. Or again, he would pretend that a judicial po- 
sition would be more to his liking, and once, after he 
had so written, he added:*” 


But Providence has kept me hitherto in political positions and 
I now think that I have done more good than I could have effected 
on the Bench. And so I think also concerning the future. Per- 
haps I am overconfident, but I really feel as if, with God’s bless- 
ing, | could administer the government of this country so as to 
secure and imperdibilize our institutions and create a party . . . 
which would guarantee a succession of successful administrations. 
I may be overconfident I say; and I shall take it as a sign that 
I am, if the people do not call for me, and shall be content. 


Similarly he wrote to Greeley and others and when he 
mentioned that he did not wish to be a presidential can- 
didate he was always careful to imply that he would 


be.?” 

Lincoln, of course knew something of Chase’s 
schemes. His active young secretaries, Messrs. Nicolay 
and Hay, frequently informed him of some one or 
another of them but the President always professed dis- 
interest so long as Chase did his duty as Secretary of 
the Treasury.’ Lincoln’s followers were not so com- 
placent and, with Attorney General Bates, believed that 
it was high time for “all honest conservatives to lay 





4 Chase MSS., Chase to Joshua Leavitt, October 7, 1863. [ Pa. Hist. 
Soc.] 

8 Chase MSS., Chase to Greeley, October 9; to Geo. Harrington, 
‘November 19; to Gov. Sprague, November 26; to E. A. Spencer, December 
4, [Pa. Hist. Soc.] Chase diary, October 2, 1863. 

%* Printed but not published diary of John Hay, October 16, 29, 30. 
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their heads together . . . to save something from the 
wreck which the unscrupulous radicals are conspiring to 
bring the country.’ In August, the President was in- 
vited to attend a mass meeting of the Union party to be 
held in Springfield, Illinois. Unable to attend in person, 
Lincoln wrote a letter of regret. Whether or not he so 
intended it, this letter was used as a statement and de- 
fence of his policies and was reprinted again and 
again.*”* Shortly after this Lincoln conferred with 
Weed and others regarding his candidacy.’” 

The New York Herald announced in November that 
the President had indicated that he would seek reélec- 
tion.*’* Inthe Cabinet, Blair and Seward began actively 
working toward that end*” and outside, such prominent 
radicals as Phillips and Garrison seemed to accept the 
administration with better spirit and allow it to be 
thought that they desired Lincoln’s reélection.”° In 
Ohio, S. S. Cox sought to bring the Democracy to the 
President’s support’** and Lyman Trumbull decided that 
it was high time to declare for his fellow-citizen, even 
though only modestly." But most important of all was 
the announcement of the Chicago Tribune on December 





*° Bates diary, October 26. 

** Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, II, 396. Letter to J. C. 
Conkling, August 26, 1863. 

™ Tbid., II, 424; Trumbull MSS., G. B. Brown to Trumbull, November 
12. After a conference with the President, Brown wrote that he would 
be a candidate, 

8 November 20, 23, 24. Times, Nov. 10, said that Lincoln was now 
in the campaign with Chase as his chief rival. 

*” Bigelow, op. cit., II, 100. 

™°L. Sears, Wendell Phillips, 246; A. H. Grimke, William Lloyd 
Garrison, 376; Springfield (Mass.) Republican, November 18. 

™ Printed but unpublished diary of Hay, December 24. 

™ Welles, Diary, I, 498. 
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17, that the country demanded another term of “Honest 
Abe” and that Chase would have to wait until 1868. 
Like Chase, the President did not want to leave the 
impression that he was over-anxious so he once wrote, 
“IT am only the people’s attorney ... If the people 
desire to change their attorney it is not for me to resist 
or complain. Nevertheless, between you and me, I think 
the change would be impolitic, whoever might be substi- 
tuted for the present counsel.” But, again like Chase, 


Lincoln made it clear that he would be a candidate; 
“when the Presidential grub once gets in a man it hides 
well,” he is reported to have explained.” 

The thirty-eighth Congress assembled on December 
7, and the House elected Schuyler Colfax, the candidate 
of Henry Winter Davis and Thaddeus Stevens, to be its 
Speaker. Surely this was a victory for the radicals but 


Chase was in no mood to enjoy it. He was having his 
troubles with Hiram Barney and slowly but surely he 
saw Thurlow Weed wresting from his control the pat- 
ronage of the New York customs; a serious loss on the 
eve of a political campaign.”” 





“8 Noah Brooks, Lincoln and Slavery, 385. 

™W.E. Dodd, Lincoln or Lee, 123. The President had advised Blair, 
after his election, to come to Washington and help organize the House 
after which event he could resume his position in the army since it would 
not have been filled in the interim. All this the President told to Whitelaw 
Reid with the admonition that “this Blair business must not get out .. .” 
R. Cortissoz, Life of Reid, I, 107, quoting a letter, Reid to Greeley, Nov. 
2, 1863. There seemed, however, to be a general understanding aniong 
those of inner political circles that Colfax would win the Speakership. 
Bigelow, op. cit., Weed to Bigelow, Deecember 1, 1863. 

™ Chase MSS., R. F. Andrews to Chase, December 15. Chase made 
an effort to control Barney by personal letters and special messengers, but 
Barney refused to give any positive assurance that he would work for 
Chase’s nomination. Edw. Jordan to Chase, October 27; Chase to Barney, 
November 7 [Pa. Hist. Soc.]; J. F. Bailey to Chase, December 13. 
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On December 8, the President delivered his annual 
message. He described the progress of the war and set 
forth the principles of a reconstruction without vin- 
dictiveness. Chase at once called it a disappointment 
and then, falling back upon the philosophy he ascribed to 
Touchstone, said that the country must be satisfied with 
skim-milk when it could not get cream.” The New 
York World, the Rochester Union, the Boston Courier 
and a few other papers also called the message unsatis- 
factory’ but in the main the press and the people ac- 
cepted it with a quiet tolerance.” 

As the trying year drew to its close it became clearly 
apparent to the members of the Republican party that 
they were to witness a duel for leadership. The South, 
growing tired of the war but still unwilling to admit 
defeat, looked on with the hope that a split in the Re- 


publican ranks would permit the Democrats to win the 
election and then draw up a peace that would award the 
Confederacy a victory they had not won in the field. 
The contest was on, would the victor be Lincoln or 
Chase ? 





™6 Chase MSS., Chase to Bucher, December 26, 1863. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
Weed was displeased with the message and the “willy-nilly way” of the 
administration, and especially with “that old imbecile at the head of 
the Navy Department.” Chase, he said, made an able report and was an 
able man but was cramped because “his eye was single—not to the welfare 
of his country in an unselfish cause, but to the Presidency!” Bigelow, op. 
cit., II, 109. 

™ All issues for December 10. 

“8 Cincinnati Commercial, Louisville Journal, National Intelligencer, 
Chicago Tribune, N. Y. Evening Post, N. Y. Times, December 10; Provi- 
dence Journal, December 11. 
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LUCY E. KEELER 


Death came to Miss Lucy E. Keeler at the Memorial 
Hospital in Fremont, on Tuesday morning, March 11, 
1930. She had been ill since October and had sought 
relief in a number of hospitals, but finally returned to 
Fremont where she gradually grew weaker until her 
death. Funeral services were conducted in the Presby- 
terian Church of Fremont on the following Thursday. 

Some years before her death a newspaper friend 
had requested that she prepare a brief sketch of her life 
and activities. This she did with the stipulation that it 
should not be published until her death. Corrections 
were made in this sketch at different times and it was 
placed in a safety deposit box in a Fremont bank. Here 
her brother, Samuel P. Keeler, found it. From the notes 
the following sketch was written and published in the 
Fremont Times. 


LUCY ELLIOT KEELER 


Lucy Elliot Keeler, youngest child of Isaac M. and Janette 
Elliot Keeler, was born September 27, 1864, in Fremont, Ohio, in 
the house at 417 Birchard avenue which was always her home. She 
attended the Fremont public schools and Wells College, but her 
education was life long since she was a student by nature and 
vocation. After leaving college she joined the correspondence 
school initiated by a distant cousin, Miss Anna Ticknor of Bos- 
ton, for two years as a student, and for some fifteen or more 
years an instructor in American history. This work while gratu- 
itous was highly interesting and brought her in contact with in- 
teresting people. The annual meetings were held at the famous 
Ticknor house in Boston, and President Eliot of Harvard, Dr 
Samuel Eliot, head of the Boston schools, and others attended 
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and addressed them. While a student in one of these courses 
Miss Keeler took a prize offered for the best Shakespearean work 
receiving one of Mr. Furness’s delightful Variorum editions, au- 
tographed and with his bookplate. After Miss Ticknor’s death 
the society was continued for a time, with Miss Keeler on 
the board of management. It was to further publicity for this 
society that Miss Keeler published for a year a jolly little monthly 
called Pot Pourri, which had a circulation from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. 

For many years Miss Keeler wrote regularly and at length 
for the Fremont Journal, owned and edited by her father and 
before she was out of her teens was doing paying writing for 
other papers. The Christian Union, edited by Lyman Abbott, 
and its successor the Outlook, published many of her articles 
and she wrote a large number of the “Spectators,” a series of 
weekly papers largely done by Hamilton Mabie. The Boston 
Congregationalist published everything she sent in and Outing, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Harpers’ Weekly and Bazar did the same. 

Some brief articles sent to the Youth's Companion attracted 
the attention of the proprietor, Mr. Ford, of Perry Mason Co., 
who through the editor, Mr. Edward Stanwood, asked her to 
contribute weekly editorials. She did this for ten years, enlarg- 
ing her acquaintance enormously and getting valuable training. 
“She can certainly write!” was the succinct comment in tiny pen- 
cilled handwriting on one of her editorials, in the miniature hand 
of Mr. Ford, forwarded her by Mr. Stanwood—as were many 
other of the tiny characteristic notes from that extraordinary man, 
Wishing to do more writing for adults, Miss Keeler began writ- 
ing for the “Point of View” of Scribner's Magazine and the 
anonymous article essays, many in number, together with others 
in the “Contributors’ Club” of the Atlantic Monthly were widely 
reprinted and commented upon. But she turned finally from 
anonymous work and in 1913 had her first signed article in the 
Atlantic Monthly, contributing one or two a year almost every 
year since. 


LOCAL HISTORY 


Miss Keeler’s interest in local history was early awakened 
and her list of monographs, most of which were first published 
in the Ohio Archeological and Historical publications include: 
“The Sandusky River, A guide to the Local History of Fremont, 
Ohio, prior to 1860,” “Old Fort Sandoski of 1745 and the San- 
dusky Country,” “Old Fort Sandoski and the de Lery Portage,” 
“Ninety-third Anniversary of the Battle of Fort Stephenson, 
Spiegel Grove,” “The Centennial of Croghan’s Victory,” “Dedi- 
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cation of the Hayes Memorial Library and Museum,” “Unveil- 
ing of the Memorial Tablet on the Hayes Memorial Building,” 
“The Centenary Celebration of the birth of R. B. Hayes,” “Main 
Street, Fremont, Ohio,” “Pageant commemorating the Centenary 
of the First Common Pleas Court of Sandusky County.” 

In her younger days Miss Keeler published two books, Jf 
I Were a Girl Again and If I Were a Boy, the former of 
which went through several editions and was largely used in 
girls’-preparatory schools of the best class. When the “Fathers 
and Sons” series of books was issued some years ago for sub- 
scription sale, the editor wrote’asking Miss Keeler to contribute 
three articles, saying that of all living writers for boys and in 
other fields of fiction he put her second. 


HER ANCESTRY 


Miss Keeler was descended from good old Puritan stock. 
Her grandfather and great grandfather, Erl and Luke Keeler, 
were two of the original proprietors of Norwalk, Ohio, being of 
the Connecticut Fireland sufferers who were granted lands in the 
Western Reserve, and her father was the first child baptized in 
the Episcopal church in Norwalk, of which his grandfather was 
the first Junior Warden. Ralph Keeler the immigrant, owned 


a lot in Hartford, Connecticut, in 1640; and was one of the orig- 
inal settlers of Norwalk, Connecticut. An honorable line of 
Keelers in between, one having died in the Canadian war. 

Her paternal grandmother was a Marvin (Matthew Marvin, 
the immigrant, an original proprietor of Norwalk, Ohio), and her 
great grandmother Benedict was a descendant of Thomas Bene- 
dict, who helped found the first Presbyterian church in America, 
in Jamaica, Long Island, in 1662; and who was also a delegate 
to the first English Legislative body convened in New York. 

On Miss Keeler’s mother’s side the line is quite as interesting. 
Her grandfather, Judge Samuel Elliot, author, lawyer, orator, 
large property owner of Brattleboro, Vermont, a friend and cor- 
respondent of John Quincy Adams, was again and again in the 
Vermont Legislature; and was defeated for Congress by one 
vote, by his friend and neighbor, the father of the distinguished 
painter and architect, Hunt. Judge Elliot married Winda Hayes, 
daughter of Rutherford Hayes, aunt of the future president, 
Rutherford Hayes and his father Ezekiel were both in the Revo- 
lutionary War, and great grandmother Hayes’ father, Israel 
Smith, whose forebears of that name figure in the earliest an- 
nals of old Hadley, was Miss Keeler’s third Revolutionary an- 
cestor on her mother’s side. An ancestor of much interest was 
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Rev. John Russel “the greatest hero of Hadley,” who led his 
flock from Wethersfield, Massachusetts, to found Hadley in the 
wilderness, and who sheltered in his own house the Regicides, 
Whalley and Goffe. When Yale College was founded, his son 
Rev. Samuel Russel was one of the original trustees. Daniel 
Hayes, father of Ezekiel, was for seven years captive of the In- 
dians, who carried him off into Canada. His tale “A Long Jour- 
ney” is of the treasures of early Americana. 


REORGANIZED LIBRARY 


Miss Keeler was one of the charter members of the Matinee 
Musical club and also of the Colonel George Croghan Chapter, 
D. A. R.; and of the Neighborhood Club—the first of a series 
of study clubs organized one winter of which the Cosmopolitan, 
Coteria and Sorosis have survived to this day. 


She joined the Presbyterian church under the pastorate of 
Rev. Charles E. Barnes and for many years taught a class of 
boys under the name of the Honorable Club. She was a life 
member of the Ohio Archeological and Historical Society, a 
Trustee of the Sandusky County Historical Society and a member 
of the Hayes Memorial Book committee, appointed by Governor 
Campbell. 


Miss Keeler’s most important work perhaps was in the re- 
organization of Birchard Library. In her absence from town 
and wholly without her knowledge, she was made secretary of 
the board, with large powers, and for eight years she did strenu- 
ous, unceasing work, an average of five hours a day, but often 
10 hours a day. Probably nobody but herself ever began to know 
the effort she put forth, the criticism she had to bear, the arduous 
physical and mental toil needed to put the library in such shape 
as she left it. A survey that she prepared in 1922—on resigning 
from the Board and a large scrap book absolutely full of printed 
notes from her hand, which she has left to the Library, are slight 
tokens of her efforts and her success. She felt that in that work 
she was truly benefiting the Fremont she loved so well. 


LOVED FLOWERS 


Miss Keeler was an ardent gardener, and loving every inch 
of the half acre homestead left her by her parents made it one 
of the most attractive places in Fremont. She was the first per- 
son in town to make her garden one of perennials, and the first 
to introduce many of the lovely, hardy things, rare trees and 
shrubs, which have since become common in Fremont. Her gar- 
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den became famous through her writings about it in the Aélantic, 
Scribners, The Garden, House Beautiful and syndicate newspaper 
articles. Strangers from as far as California frequently came to 
her door asking to see the garden of which they had read. She 
was most generous both with her plants and her advice, for she 
made the subject a constant study, keeping up with the latest 
word in gardening. She was a member of the American Rose 
Society. 

Miss Keeler was for many years a member of the Lake 
Mohonk Conferences, going there semi-annually Several hundred 
people, many of great distinction, made up these conferences, all 
called and kept as guests of Mr. A. K. Smiley at his superb re- 
sort in the Catskills. Here she had the pleasure of seeing and 
hearing and meeting such men and women as Dr. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, Lyman Abbott, Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, presidents of 
the great colleges, philanthropists, business men,- writers and 
workers in the various fields considered. Many friendships so 
formed lasted through life. As a girl of 15 she visited in the 
White House with the Hayes family and she lived several months 
in Italy and travelled in Europe shortly before the World War. 
She spent several winters in Bermuda, with her cousin, Mrs. 
Russell Hastings, one of the most popular homes in the islands, 
where she constantly met the Governor General and his family, 
the Admiral and officers, as well as the most of the American 
visitors—such as Mark Twain who used to come up every after- 
noon to tea, H. H. Rogers, then president of the Standard Oil 
Co., and others. Probably no one now living, outside of the im- 
mediate family, knew President and Mrs. Hayes as did “L. E. K.” 
In the years succeeding their return from the White House, 
there was hardly a day but she saw them, and they both left many 
marks of their appreciation of her helpfulness. Some of the 
most interesting reminiscences of them both have been made pub- 
lic through Miss Keeler’s notes and writings. 


~e 





REPORT OF THE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE OHIO STATE ARCHAE- 
OLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
HELD IN THE MUSEUM AND LIBRARY 
BUILDING OF THE SOCIETY, MARCH 29, 
1930, 


MORNING SESSION 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was called to or- 
der by Secretary C. B. Galbreath. 

In the absence of the President of the Board of 
Trustees, Mr. Philip Hinkle moved that First Vice- 
President of the Board of Trustees, Mr. George F. 
Bareis, act as chairman of the meeting. The motion was 
duly seconded and unanimously agreed to. 

Director H. C. Shetrone stated that at nine o’clock 
Mr. Johnson called him over the phone and stated that 
he regretted that he could not be present at the meeting 
as he had suddenly been called to Washington. 

Chairman Bareis drew attention to the fact that the 
meeting was a little late in assembling and excused him- 
self from making an address at this time. He then 
called for the Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary Galbreath read the following report: 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


A little less than eleven months ago, we were assembled in 
annual meeting in this place, but such have been the plans and 
activities entered upon since then that it seems a much longer 
time must have elapsed since our last conference. 

(613) 
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We have only to glance through the pages of Museum 
Echoes to see how we have wrought and how we have grown. 
A little before our last annual meeting there were manifestations 
of an awakening. The issue for April 1929 carried the announce- 
ment of unusual activity in the last General Assembly in recog- 
nition of this Society. Three distinct measures were enacted, 
adding that number of properties to the State under the custody 
of the Society. Others were started with a promise of fruition 
at the coming session. As a member of the House said to me, 
the monumental and memorial spirit seemed to pervade the air of 
the legislative halls, and whenever a bill of that character was 
offered it was certain to have attached to it this phrase: “In the 
custody of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical So- 
ciety.” 

The Business Agent for which the Society had been striving 
for two years past at last was provided for in the regular ap- 
propriation, and the Curator of History which had been a dream 
of the Society became a reality. With slightly enlarged appro- 
priations and two wings the institution began to soar. 

In the meantime, gifts continued to come to the Society— 
the two major ones, the James E. Campbell Park, containing a 
beautiful prehistoric mound, the gift of Mrs. Jessie Campbell 
Coons, the daughter of the late Governor Campbell, for a little 
more than six years the president of this Society—and the Wil- 
liamson Mound in Greene County, the gift of David S. William- 
son. 

At the last session of the General Assembly the Revolu- 
tionary Memorial Commission of Ohio was created, of which the 
Director and Secretary of this Society were made members. 
Early last September it made a week’s tour across the state from 
Cincinnati to Toledo via Hamilton, Lebanon, Xenia, Dayton, 
Springfield, Bellefontaine, Upper Sandusky and Fremont, arriv- 
ing at its destination on September 14, when it attended the dedi- 
cation of the Monument to General Anthony Wayne on the site 
of the Battle of -Fallen Timbers, an event successfully and im- 
pressively celebrated. 

The Echoes conveys interesting and detailed accounts of the 
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activity and growth of the Natural History and Mineral depart- 
ments, of which detailed accounts will be found in the report of 
the Director of the Museum. A most attractive feature of the 
work of the past year has been the exhibits of Weaving, Light- 
ing, and Ceramics—the last named of which is now open to the 
public. 

The Board of Trustees held a meeting on August 15, to con- 
sider plans for “increasing the membership and permanent fund 
of the Society.” This meeting was called to hear plans proposed 
by Director Shetrone. These were presented in a formal state- 
ment which is recorded in the Minute Book. Briefly, the pro- 
posal was to use a portion of the permanent funds of the Society 
for this purpose. Attention was called to the fact that this would 
require a change in the Constitution, which provided that only 
the interest of the permanent fund could be used for such pur- 
pose. A meeting of the Society was therefore called for Novem- 
ber 16, 1929. This was held in response to the call. Seven thou- 
sand dollars of the Society’s Permanent Fund was set aside for 
“Increasing the Membership and Permanent Fund.” The new 
provision for membership reads as follows: 


“Section 1. The Membership of this Society shall be designated as 
follows: Benefactors, Patrons, Life Members, Sustaining Members, An- 
nual Members, Juvenile Members, ex-officio Members and Honorary 
Members. 

“Section 2. Any person, organization or institution contributing to 
the Society in the sum of $1,000 shall be designated a Benefactor. Life 
contributors in the sum of $500 shall be designated as Patrons. Fees for 
Membership in the several classes shall be as follows: Life Members, 
$100; Sustaining Members $10; Annual Members $5; and Juvenile Mem- 
bers $1. The fees of the last three classes shall be paid annually. Any 
person who shall make a donation to the Society or contribute a service 
the value of which shall be determined by the Trustees to be not less 
than $100 shall be entitled to life membership.” 


Mr. Iowa D. Smith has been active as “Supervisor of the 
Foundation and Endowment” and has also taken “charge of the 
membership campaign.” As the Constitution provides that the 
Director of the Society shall have charge of “the increasing of 
its membership and general fund,” the reports of the Superin- 
tendent of the Endowment Fund will be made through him. The 
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Secretary, however, is charged with “editing all the publications 
of the Society” and for this reason he wishes to report that when 
the campaign for membership and endowment was inaugurated, 
he turned over, in large measure, the editing and publication of 
the Echoes to the Foundation Department,, in order that it might 
be used more freely by the Superintendent to promote the work 
that he has undertaken. 


A word perhaps ought to be added here in regard to the 
publication of Pictorial Ohio.. No funds for this booklet being 
available from other sources, a proposition from the Standard 
Oil Company has been accepted to publish the work. It will, 
therefore, not appear as a publication of the Society and the Sec- 
retary’s connection with it will be voluntary. This gives the 
Superintendent of the Foundation entire freedom to determine 
what shall go into the publication—to use it to advance the im- 
portant work that he has undertaken. The Secretary will at all 
times be ready to the extent of his time and ability to render any 
assistance desired in collecting material for Pictorial Ohio, or any 
other publication designed to promote the interests of the Society. 


The last General Assembly appropriated money for addi- 
tional shelving in the new library wing of the Museum and 
Library Building of the Society. Bids were received in accord- 
ance with legal requirements and contracts for the installation 
of shelving have been awarded. When this work is completed 
it will barely accommodate the newspapers now waiting transfer 
to the new shelving. 


The work of the Library goes on steadily along the lines 
described in previous reports. Books and bound pamphlets to 
the number of 2,817 have been accessioned since the last report. 
Of the 5,000 volumes presented from the private library of the 
late William C. Mills, most of these accessions were made. Some 
interesting genealogical items have been added by gift and pur- 
chase. 


The newspaper department continues to grow. At the last 
Annual Meeting, the Secretary reported 16,017 volumes in this 
department. Within the year 2,609 volumes have been added, 
making the total 18,617 volumes. It is scarcely probable that so 
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many will be added in the coming year, but there is an assured 
annual increase of over 800 volumes. The experience of the past 
year demonstrates that the room assigned to the library will be 
somewhat speedily occupied. Of books and newspapers com- 
bined, 5,426 volumes have been added within the year. A volume 
of newspapers of average size occupies the space of many books. 
The demand for room for the newspapers grows very rapidly. 


Among the newspapers of noteworthy importance that have 
been added within the past year are the following: 


Worthington—The Western Intelligencer, July 17, 1811—January 17, 
1814. This paper was the beginning of the Ohio State Journal. The file 
includes Volume 1, No. 1. It was transferred to the custody of the Society 
June 29, 1929, by Mrs. Helen B. Neff of Gambier, Ohio, her sister and 
two brothers. Mrs. Neff is a descendant of Joel Buttles (Buttholph) at 
one time editor of the paper. 

Worthington—The Franklin Chronicle, January 7, 1820—September 
24, 1821. The first issues of this paper were published in Worthington 
and are included in this file. Until this paper came into the possession of 
the library it was not known generally that a second newspaper was 
published in Worthington prior to 1850. 

This file was presented to the Society July 12, 1929, by Mrs. Ada 
Griswold Safford, of Lancaster, Ohio, a granddaughter of Samuel A. Gris- 
wold and a great-granddaughter of Ezra Griswold, who in the early history 
of Ohio was identified with a number of newspapers. 

The Delaware Patron and the Buckeye Eagle, listed below, were also 
presented by Mrs. Safford. 

Delaware—Delaware Patron and Franklin Chronicle, October 10, 1821 
—January 12, 1828. This is a continuation of the Franklin Chronicle after 
it had moved to Delaware, where it later took the name of the Delaware 
Patron. 

Delaware—The Olentangy Gazette, 1840. 

Marion—The Buckeye Eagle, March 22, 1844—May 9, 1849. 

Chillicothe—The Weekly Recorder, 1814-1815. 

Columbus—The National Enquirer, 1827. Ohio Coon Catcher, cam- 
paign of 1844. Evening Bulletin, 1860 [complete file of paper]. Columbus 
Gazette, 1822-1824. 

This file of the Columbus Gazette was presented May 25, 1929, by 
Minter Armstrong, Columbus, Ohio, a grandson of Jeremiah Armstrong, 
a member of the first council of Columbus and an early tavern-keeper of 
the town. 

West Union—-Adams County Democrat, 1852-1859. 
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On February 7 a notable meeting of the Society was 
held in the auditorium. On that occasion Director Shetrone in 
his introductory sentence said: “Ladies and Gentlemen: I think 
there is no doubt but what this is an auspicious occasion and I 
venture to assume that as time passes we shall look back upon 
this day and think of it as the first Ohio Historical Conference.” 
The principal address on this occasion was delivered by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Franklin Shambaugh, Superintendent of the State His- 
torical Society of Iowa, editor of the Iowa Journal of History 
and Politics, head of the Department of Political Science in the 
State University of Iowa, editor of the publications of the State 
Historical Society of Iowa, and president of the American Po- 
litical Science Association. The informing and inspiring address 
of Dr. Shambaugh will be published, with mention of other in- 
formal addresses delivered on this occasion. In the evening Dr. 
Shambaugh delivered an address on Abraham Lincoln, in which 
he paid high tribute to the great emancipator. There was not a 
sentence of detraction or carping criticism in this address. In 
that respect it presented a delightful contrast to some of the so- 
called “modern treatment” of historic characters. 

I stated a moment ago that the Museum and Library Build- 
ing has added two wings to the original structure, and that hav- 
ing two wings it now soars. Not only does Museum Echoes keep 
the membership and the general public informed as to the work 
and projects of this Society, but this Institution has “gone on the 
air.”’ What the people of Ohio and other states are hearing these 
evenings is not alone the virtues of Pebeco tooth-paste and the 
Interwoven Pair, but also the rising importance of the Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Society. The Natural History 
Department, the Department of Mineralogy, the Curator of His- 
tory, the Superintendent of Foundation and Endowment, the 
Business Agent, to say nothing of the Director and Secretary, are 
abroad on the wings of the air these evenings and the world is 
instructed in regard to the interests centering here. We are al- 
ready crowding the advertisements into the background and com- 
peting with jazz music for the favor of radio audiences. In the 
language of the poet in these later days “ the heavens are filled 
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with shoutings” and in the midst of it all we can hear the Super- 

. 5 intendent of Foundation and Endowment announcing that “it can 
be done and will be done,” and the Business Agent courageously 
inviting the people to our “Out-door Museums,” while the March 
Lion is romping and roaring and shaking flakes and icicles from 
his mane. It takes a courageous man to do that and such is our 
enterprising Business Agent. 


A few evenings ago a member of our staff tuning in for de- 
lightful music was surprised to hear some one discoursing on 
William Maxwell. In relating the incident to me she said: “I 
thought you had a caveat on that subject, but I knew it was not 
your voice.” A little later I discovered it was Honorable Horace 
E. C. Rowe, the Republican Representative from Democratic 
Holmes County, whose presence in the last Legislature bore elo- 
quent testimony to the fact that revolutions do not turn back- 
ward. 

In fact, the State is getting thoroughly aroused on the work 
done here and amateur archeologists are assaulting the mounds 
to the consternation of our Director, who fears that if they are 
not stayed and regulated the whole State will be upturned to 
learn the contents of the some two thousand mounds that have 
not yet been explored. We are a great institution and when we 
attain the two-million-dollar foundation which we should have 
and reap the larger celebrity that we should have through the 
publication of Pictorial Ohio, we shall certainly not only soar, but 
soar on elevated wings. 

In all seriousness, the future of this Society was never more 
rosy than it is today. 

At the close of a most successful year it is sad to record the 
departure of those who labored with us and materially aided in 
promoting the progress of this Society. 

In the Museum Echoes has been recorded the death of our 
staunch friend and generous trustee, Mr. Claude Meeker. A little 
later I shall offer a resolution attesting our appreciation and our 
sympathy with the surviving members of his family. 

On March 11, 1930, Miss Lucy Keeler, a woman with wide 
literary reputation, a contributor to many of the leading maga- 
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zines of our country, and the writer of a number of carefully 
written historical monographs, which have appeared in the 
Quarierly of this Society, died in the hospital at Fremont. Miss 
Keeler was a woman of rare ability, high character and genial, 
likeable personality. Her life had brought her into contact with 
many official and literary personages of note. She had written 
an autobiographical sketch which was to be printed only after 
her death. This has appeared in the papers of Fremont and will 
be published in full in the Quarterly of this Society. 


Chairman Bareis next called for the Director’s Re- 
port. Director Shetrone read the following report: 


DIRECTOR’S REPORT 


During the past year, after a comprehensive survey of the 
outstanding Museums of the country, your Director has centered 
his energies and those of his staff in laying a broad foundation 
designed to place this institution in the foremost rank as-an edu- 
cational agency. The development of this program has necessi- 
tated the ignoring of unimportant details in favor of basic activi- 
ties looking to quantity production and results. There has been 
occasional tendency to misinterpret this policy; a tendency which 
fortunately readily disappears when the plan is discussed and 
explained. In its final analysis it is nothing more nor less than 
the logical and sensible procedure employed by all up-to-date in- 
stitutions ; the outgrowth of experience, of trial and error. 


Strangely enough, in this modern practice, the ultimate ob- 
jective proves to be the means to the end; the child is father to 
the man. Service—the rendering of service in order to secure 
means for rendering more service. While the development of 
such a program necessarily is a slow and involved process, it is 
encouraging to know that results are both immediate and cumu- 
lative. The most difficult thing perhaps is to avoid losing sight of 
the larger objective by yielding to the temptation to dissipate 
energy in obtaining the more immediate though less important 
desiderata. The new idea builds for the future. 


The service which the Society aspires to render to the public 
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comprises the collecting, preserving, recording, interpreting and 
publishing of material and data concerning Ohio archeology, his- 
tory and natural history; the making available of these to the 
public through the central Museum and Library, its parks, its 
publications and its educational extension service; the extending 
of assistance and codperation to other educational institutions, 
schools, historical societies, patriotic organizations, and so forth. 


The means to the end lie in the mutual codperation and sup- 
port of the public, as individuals and as organizations, and in 
the securing of adequate funds for supplying personnel and plant. 
Funds are to be expected, not alone from state appropriations, 
but from memberships in the Society, and from bequests and en- 
dowments from those in whom we may engender sufficient ap- 
preciation to merit them. The logical aim of the Society in this 
direction is an adequate Permanent Fund, to insure and per- 
petuate the worth-while program of educational service which it 
envisions. 

The first step toward realization of this laudable ambition 
was taken on November 16th last, when at a called meeting the 
Society designated a specific sum from its institutional funds for 
the creation of a department of Foundation and Endowment. 
The action is experimental, to continue for the period of one 
year. Mr. Iowa D. Smith, for many years an interested member 
of the Society and a man of long training and successful ac- 
complishment in industrial engineering and development, was en- 
gaged as supervisor of Foundation and Endowment. 

From the beginning of activities entailed in this new pro- 
gram, the temptation presented by near-at-hand immediate results 
of minor importance, has been in evidence. There are nuts on 
the ground, to be sure, but the trees are hanging full; and by 
first shaking the trees, the same effort required to harvest the 
scattered offering will garner the full crop. And so individual 
memberships, for the moment, have been overlooked. Instead, 
the first half of the test year is being devoted to important con- 
tacts with organizations and outstanding individuals; to the or- 
ganization of local and county historical societies ; to codperation 
with schools, educational institutions, patriotic organizations, 
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Four-H clubs and others; to an Ohio State Museum Radio Half- 
hour, offered weekly by staff members and heads of departments ; 
to participation in the Ohio Radio School of the Air; to lectures; 
in short, to the important matter of telling the State of Ohio who 
we are, what we stand for, what we wish to do for our public— 
and in doing it, insofar as present facilities will permit! The 
latter half of the experimental year will be devoted to gathering 
what fruits may be harvested from reaping where we have sown. 
By always giving more ‘than, we expect to receive; by careful 
preparation of the soil, conscientious planting and tending of the 
crop, we are confident of the harvest. 


Already without specific solicitation, a goodly number of 
memberships in the various classes, at the increased rates, have 
attended the generalized-presentation of our program. It might 
even be intimated that a generous material benefaction or two 
have been suggested; and on the whole it would seem that ac- 
complishments which originally appeared impossible, in less than 
a year’s time have become realities. 

A matter of paramount interest to the Society and its mem- 
bers is the newly organized State Conservation Department and 
its program. Anticipating this situation, your Director and heads 
of departments have participated freely in the development of the 
conservation movement with the idea of conserving the Society’s 
interests in the matter of its parks and‘out-door attractions. A 
careful digest of the Society’s attitude was supplied to each mem- 
ber of the new Conservation Council by your Director. In this 
it was pointed out that this Society, as the first and for a long 
time the only conservation body in the state, had secured and pre- 
served numerous parks, many of them coming through its own 
efforts and as gifts by its members and friends; that the Society 
made a distinction as between natural resources and park sites 
connected therewith, on the one hand, and Human History sites, 
as historic shrines, on the other; and that the Society would ex- 
pect to continue in control of Human History parks (historic and 
archeological) and to add from time to time to those already es- 
tablished. Cordial replies from the Director of the Conservation 
Council and several of its members concurred in this view and 
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pledged the fullest codperation by the Council. The Council asks 
that the Society designate a committee for the purpose of co- 
Operation and joint consideration of park matters; and such an 
appointment is recommended in this report. It is psychologically 
most fortunate that the Society has had the services of Mr. Mc- 
Pherson during the past year in placing our parks in condition 
to exempt them from criticism. 


Additional historic shrines, secured by the Society or in im- 
mediate prospect, are: The Williamson Mound, near Cedarville, 
donated by Mr. Williamson; the Miamisburg Mound, Montgom- 
ery County, donated by Mr. Kettering; the Kilvert Mound, near 
Bainbridge, to be presented shortly by Miss Kilvert ; and the fol- 
lowing properties, provided for by the recent Legislature: Fort 
Jefferson, Darke County; Buffington Island Memorial, Meigs 
County; Custer Monument, Harrison County; Campus Martius 
Memorial, and additions to Schoenbrunn, temporarily in charge 
of special commissions, are to be taken over by the Society when 
completed. 

A long list of accessions to the Museum’s collection, the most 
important of which is a fine collection of minerals presented by 
Mr. Ralph H. Beaton, will ‘be printed in a forthcoming number 
of the Quarterly. 

While it may seem somewhat ungracious not to accord at 
this time a fuller measure of appreciation to the several heads of 
departments and to staff members, for the uniformly good work 
done during the past year, it may be taken for granted that such 
appreciation is felt and acknowledged. In passing, it may be said 
that Prof. J. S. Hine, as curator of Natural History, has made 
notable progress in his department, particularly in securing the 
presentation of a remarkable natural history habitat group, and 
the promise of others, to be installed immediately; Dr. E. F. 
Greenman, as curator of Archeology, conducted a successful sea- 
son’s exploration in northern Ohio, securing typical collections 
of Iroquoian material and effecting added appreciation and co- 
Operation on the part of the Society’s members and friends in 
that section of the State. His report is ready for publication, 
pending some limited additional examination near Cleveland; Dr. 
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Harlow Lindley, as curator of the Department of History, has 
made himself indispensable in securing material and data, and in 
the work of organizing and codperating with other historical so- 
cieties; Mr. H. R. Goodwin, as registrar and staff artist, has been 
indefatigable and most efficient, while Mr. H. R. McPherson, as 
business agent, has succeeded in placing our numerous parks in a 
creditable condition. The task which he assumed a year ago, as 
those who have had the welfare of the parks in mind must ap- 
preciate, was little short of disconcerting, but his energies have 
been applied to excellent advantage. The condition of our fine 
building is sufficient tribute to Mr. S. L. Eaton, superintendent 
of maintenance, who, with his efficient force, not only maintains 
appearances but even effects major repairs, at a great saving to 
the Society. Mr. J. S.. Waite as cabinet-maker is all that could 
be desired, as evidenced by the high quality display cases and 
other equipment which he produces. Credit is tendered also to 
Miss Cotton, book-keeper; Mr. Binning, photographer; Mr. Gos- 
lin, assistant in Archaeology; Mrs. Bell, clerk, and others for 
their loyal support. 

Special mention must be made of the success of the Mu- 
seum’s extension service. Service to the public schools of Co- 
lumbus has been continued and is constantly growing under the 
able management of Prof. J. C. Hambleton and Miss Olive Clev- 
enger, as teachers. The work of Mrs. Margaret Cope, as super- 
visor of extension has found notable expression in a series of 
special exhibitions covering such timely subjects as weaving and 
fabrics; the evolution of artificial lighting; exhaustive display 
of Ohio maps; and, now current, the development of pottery- 
making. Mrs. Cope’s efforts during the past year have been one 
of the Museum’s greatest assets, and her time has been donated 
gratis. 

And now for a glimpse into the future. The publication 
and exhaustion of a booklet entitled Scenic and Historic Ohio, 
by this Society, created and left unsatisfied a public demand for 
information on Ohio’s out-door attractions. Casting about for 
ways and means to meet this public demand, a solution has been 
found, as follows: There being no Society or state funds avail- 
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able for the purpose, the idea presented itself of asking some one 
or other of our great industrial concerns to finance the project. 
Investigation showed that museums the country over are recog- 
nizing the importance of permitting organizations reaping great 
financial rewards from public expenditures to turn a portion of 
their surplus back to the public. The idea was submitted to the 
Society’s trustees by letter; all but two or three replied, and of 
these replies all excepting one were favorable to the plan. 


In view of the fact that the Standard Oil Company of Ohio 
has been interested for some years in disseminating information 
regarding outdoor Ohio, and since the Company is so obviously 
able financially to participate in such undertakings, the appeal 
was made to them. Their acceptance was immediate, and the 
sum of $45,000 was designated for publication ‘of the first of a 
series of three cumulative booklets to be entitled Pictorial Ohio. 
New editions with new and additional information and illustra- 
tions, will be brought out in 1931 and 1932, and the fourth year the 
three numbers will be combined in a single exhaustive book. For 
the publication, the State Board of Education has furnished illus- 
trations, and this Society has effected the compiling and editing. 
The booklet will carry no advertising other than the names of the 
Society and the Department of Education as compilers and editors 
and the Standard Oil Company as publisher. Fifty thousand or 
more copies will be supplied to the Society and to the Depart- 
ment of Education for free distribution to members and public 
schools of the State. 

Again, a unique project bids fair to materialize in the near 
future—an aerial survey of the State’s outdoor attractions, in 
order to secure a large series of aerial photographs of scenic, his- 
toric and archeological sites for educational purposes. 

Best of all, perhaps, is a project which will mark the culmina- 
tion of the Society’s almost one-third of a century’s archzological 
explorations. This is nothing less than a moving-picture film, and 
probably a talking film, of the actual exploration of an important 
Ohio mound. Supplementing this will be a filming of a pageant 
in which the lives of the Mound Builders will be reconstructed. 
The basic idea underlying this project, which is now practically 
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insured, is the furnishing of movie films for educational pur- 
poses, particularly for the Society and for the public schools and 
educational institutions of the State. 

Someone has said that habit is a chain that binds. Certain 
it is that the amending of a constitution, whether it be federal, 
state or otherwise, is proverbially a difficult matter. However, 
progress sometimes demands change, even in constitutions. 

Most of you have been sensible of the handicap which the 
name of our organization has imposed. Those of us directly 
connected with administration and with public contacts are ex- 
tremely aware of this condition. The name Ohio State Arche- 
ological and Historical Society has been a good one; it has served 
a very definite purpose; but I wish to suggest, at this time, that a 
change in name is desirable. 

The newly evolved condition was ably expressed at the re- 
cent annual convention of the American Historical Association, 
when Dr. James Harvey Robinson, its president, declared that 
“what we used to call prehistory (archeology) is now recognized 
as honest-to-goodness history.” 

Suggestion that the word archeological be dropped from the 
name of our organization, coming from a historian or other than 
an archeologist, might sound like treason; but with no least 
abatement of my life-long ardor for things archeological, and 
with a full determination to continue adding to the prestige which 
archeological exploration has brought us, I make bold to submit 
the recommendation that effective as of January, 1931, this or- 
ganization be known simply as the Ohio Historical Society. 

The advantages accruing from this simplification of name 
will be evident to all. “Historical” properly includes history 
proper, archeology or prehistory, and natural history; the world 
has accepted this designation and I believe that you will want to 
take this advanced step. 


The recommendation of the Director, relative to 
changing the name of the Society was briefly discussed. 
On motion of Mr. Philip Hinkle, duly seconded, the 
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recommendation was referred to the Board of Trustees 
for consideration. 

Chairman Bareis stated that the terms of certain 
members of the Board of Trustees had expired and ap- 
pointed the following committee to nominate their suc- 
cessors: Mr. Joseph C. Goodman, Mrs. Ivor Hughes. 
and Mr. Tiffin Gilmore. : 

The appointment of the nominating committee was 
followed by a brief discussion in regard to the terms of 
trustees. The explanation given was that they serve for 
the period for which they were elected and until their 
successors are duly chosen. 

The Chairman called for the Treasurer’s Report. 

Treasurer E. F. Wood then read the following re- 
port: 

TREASURER’S REPORT 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE OHIO STATE ARCHAE- 
OLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER &3lst, 1929. 


RECEIPTS 


Like eerie: GR. oi. nsics Secadescccsewes's $425.00 
Active membership dues... .>....00.ccccdsescees 410.50 
Interest on Permanent Fund.................- 1,315.00 
luterest on Ofer TUNES. 566 06 sicdcewcseeduceae 212.70 
Contributions : 
Mieke Tea SEs ies dtcecccvsscevscosives 575.00 
Dawson bird library fund......2..6scescee 2,691.00 
Battlefield of Fallen Timbers............. 717.00 
Mrs. Jessie Campbell Coons (James E. 
COE FUE kc ciscaevcnnidussucsn 1,742.18 
Refunded by State Treasurer 
Geo. Rogers Clark Monument............ 110.50 
Geo. Rogers Clark Memorial Commission.. 151.11 
Advances from time to time for wages, 
postage, travel expense, field work, etc.. 2,509 .26 
SR 6c. 5 bnew idenndaceessdeseveees 39.15 


Books sold ...ccccccccccccccccscccssccccccess 676.76 $11,575.16 
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Total receipts from State Treasurer on various 
appropriations : 


i kg 6 errr re 67 , 784.31 ’ 
PE Se Ey Gi cnbicsseceeseth’ oe 94,348.54 
Seomee GH Noe. GIB......ccccsvcevese si 2,153.62 164,286.47 


Transferred from permanent fund for expenses 








incident to endowment and foundation fund 5,725.00 5,725.00 wig 
Cash on hand December Si, 1006..........crccscccccccccceses 8,972.21 
EE abs Seine hose Ge ne eeeseene mews eeeaeeeaeens $190,558 .84 
DISBURSEMENTS 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
RI cdesciaca rete tae Ba ela aren tp cane acre $50,532.76 
NO ok ais tee oe a ee A 4,725.69 
Household supplies and equipment............ 779 .92 
Water, Gas and Electricity. ...........c.ccees 659.10 
Agricultural Supplies and Equipment.......... 19.90 
Educational Supplies and Equipment......... 8,845.15 
Archaeological Field Work.................. 498 .32 
Natural History Field Work................. 2,169.71 
Office Supplies and Equipment............... 4,645.17 
cis ps twdbn aaa apolar wade eon pete’. 358 .60 
it Sit cstbecnae banedtmbiaeasanbduseses 223.99 
SE cc vivdanbepnerwesaosesdudewskenewenes 1,030.48 
ED cviuntdeéeussbaineeneienosonnnin 939 .33 
Io ovina ge caaesaaensabaeswsees 928 .17 
COMMICMIIONE .ccccccceneceses ey era 334.60 
SE IO 5, ss cove sapcbiw oedtienwn s 733 .53 
TE EURO ie od siae ca cenesbiaskssceewd 1,401.84 
Additions to Museum and Library Building.... 48,817.76 
Expenses of Annual Meeting...............6. 263.75 
Refund of Active Membership................ 2.00 “ 
Meta Of BOOKS SOG. ooccdccccwcescvssnedece 8.00 
PN TR nc an adcdacdkeddmwadsaatetene 75.00 
I so os tna etouse sense diccee 20.14 . 
Endowment and Foundation Fund Expense.... 550.00 123,562.91 
DIVISION OF SPIEGEL GROVE STATE PARK 
DN. scigbdenesdsenedesavenstsebesneneneae 5,913.33 
MEE nntedsevuwedwnasuveuaeeeusarwenrees 113.65 
MEE occendeesaiateresennere careers wabeaeses 596.40 
Water, Gas and Ebertsicity. ...ccccvccessccese 1,263.31 
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Agricultural Supplies and Equipment.......... 83.98 
Office Supplies and Equipment................ 94.38 
EE hvk os piinbnnwave rep mndehitinriacebhian 10.00 
MONE <<... Je By akicrriaal owe icinlate aes is caw 13.00 
WR ONS a sin sb. dein Cok bsieb cd ce bewa ss 55.20 
ID 555s on vacdeseuerensadveciuns 56.25 
I ENING So's aks cine eubcdwnew nee 766.03 
Pete WARN IATS. o.oo c ga tleticec ct asseecwos 2 , 250.04 


DIVISION OF FORT ANCIENT PARK 


EE vaccecdwanesebekuueenansbachadwevenen 520.00 
cn EI SO scarce eae SR RCRD ee Pe 493 .85 
Rapmermeeh Sees occ cccccnccssecccccsees 4.35 
| ER Pe eT ane 5.35 
RIN 9658 oi ope wiarsei pie ore eee ama ne ate 1.00 
SR Sn Shs pareortieee eae eiato hic lece ee 40.50 
DEO WEENIE? 6 os tv rkacaeeeoamee ouaeecteeS 30.25 
CIEE one cctwueeubuenenne nee” ae 24.45 
Building Repairs ....... Pua ce Se eye ae ea 19.35 
DENS ike ccldccawe reves wanes 136.95 
NI 555s os a aces Setoraerae SS eek okcie si aa 66.50 


DIVISION OF CAMPUS MARTIUS 


EE hi. wade aueeaeaanaben st abaneey taaatn 1,070.00 
I 6 S955 clo arta ene reais a aoe tate 142.60 
Water, Gas and Blectriaty, 2... 60s .cccs ices 122.88 
Agricultural Supplies and Equipment.......... 30.83 
Office Supplies and Equipment................ 24.80 
DOE.  c.ccg See sce cee eerie ia owes 2.00 
NE  indindcsasdedeneeceeseladdevdbucouin 13.00 
CommmINCAtIOMs ..c. coc ies sees Bes SO ee x 51.72 
os G:s Keita ea ones oem 16.63 
EE MEE, 3c .ccccdudercwiebbilccenewuns 150.29 
DIVISION OF SERPENT MOUND 

EE. 24 av davehids Gaeveee std aeureumenmeee 400.00 
EE De Ee Ae ee eRe ee per Lake pre ee 250.25 
Ageicntineal Sipeltes: ...oeis< cicsccsccses Sees 15 
CCE SUGGES. iisceaoivedcaeeesawe oben tsar. 4.00 
Py hae Oe sca side alesotaciealreredinnd wie gle rtess 13.00 
Communications ......... iba sean’ oleae 24.25 
SEE, 8 on dicchan ara bwdsseensacue 462 .84 


Se PUNE.» 6 ir Wewaccuee eens cue secrcsens 166.91 
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11,215.57 


1,342.55 


1,614.75 


1,322.00 
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DIVISION OF SCHOENBRUNN PARK 


BEE stinatesssieapnaxdsasboriensbivtseos 1,050.00 
MN, ods cio ais ce oaieko Ma be ene HAS Se 1,067.70 
Agricultural Supplies and Equipment......... 378.50 
DP Pn ccvcasepesedeeusasueveebenine 4.90 
EE oo iss oatne lnk oi ha epee ee bene ais 4.14 
DE  intagndibhtendvubthubawehaneeeoeeeess 13.00 
BNE IIE io ars vacearsdneing wa eciow eo usioens 8.30 
ED SN a okaca av anan dew emein 45.74 
I i ia ee a 7.95 
EE, Rs avavcasavestobewkananis 161.63 
DIVISION OF LOGAN ELM PARK 

DEE ccc cngusdgedbennten oda nes bhbien deeuie 50.00 
NN acca hata crate ratne On gtatadta ai cesta aia ee 255.30 
Prmrmmiees SOGOes oc oc vcnscbivnccscccsccees 25.62 
I I yy ee ay aah 1.00 
I grtcce Ac wees nee coeeeneeese ues 13.00 
I ook we anve nsrace nde neve ownadions 36.00 
PI II os o'er nvscinca tec mocecsas 162.43 


DIVISION OF BATTLEFIELD OF FALLEN TIMBERS 


I ork 8 ecient ae ror Neco ar ae staat ca east 1,265.24 
Household Supplies and Equipment........... 12.00 
Agricultural Supplies and Equipment......... 139.60 
Educational Supplies and Equipment.......... 189.27 
Office Supplies and Equipment............... 54.01 
POMARE cccecee AF RE ee EN ited ae ae ee ON 75.70 
con eyewear seb anane ae eueeewteecuses 12.58 
IE a3. d a diner ds win hdO a ae ae Woeaiel a naw aaa 372.37 
ee IS os a crc aaa enaccebehoneneaes 336 .56 
NE a knee neue euncaenawanee aes 15.71 
"SONS cop onusiesa-csdwwcwencwesins 382.76 
MINE aia aa: dcrkioorneinls mm ctu eo alba malaanioes balers 17,414.75 
I 05a te pcaracevs oo4cctd oe Sheena eeeater ate 2,750.00 
DET. cchnasecaunbosseeinndeserememeks 736.00 
WRN Sebarcnne coepedens sock masausteneseeewas 275.00 
PIG: TERUORNE. foe enon ca cccecencemsees 598 .60 


DIVISION OF FORT ST. CLAIR PARK 


EAE LOO pe RR Ey ee hE ae 
PUTA SORES oe icv.ccccvvcrveccececesete 
SR IN ie sc by pean ts snsasecuaeraes 


2,741.85 


543 .35 


24,630.15 
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PIN  a.dis sin etic dae Sinn ders Baad dnek dela 27.75 
IO WON 2 BS. cs cin d son tee bese eoeleens 190.84 
PI NOI 8 ois ois cise bcc ooemoniig enen 354.76 
EEO ose ae bila eta Soars Coin ea we 380.31 
DIVISION OF GEO. ROGERS CLARK MONUMENT 

I os ors.da saree btew beatae eae eae or 372.30 
IES Sn. bs Bebe eS el awa wien ae ieee ewes 3.05 


DIVISION OF FORT LAURENS PARK 


POG siervadead ok acon duultton veleihanonia sie 886 .64 
I ios ons tac apectioawoumsiuerenswartes 145.15 
PPICRTEA SONOS ion oisied cc asieiceeaiewesaiver 465.74 
ME NN 5 aiciocicictoina eva ee Soariteninen 2.55 
NE = 8 isdrng datcinw ad sie Raa awwees Ne aeweie 21.50 
WOGIOR WA os occu nama pascbare Word saeseen 5.30 
PRRSUUNE BE CUOR NAT jo ooiain'e aiaco ote seid peiorowisnio ene 213.24 


DIVISION OF FORT AMANDA PARK 


INS i ig) inland isle emnonnek oars en 
NE 5. .'s'ave/ Shak suo sia pate olelsaea eee a pae eee 
CEE DORDROS: ocicbatudicdas sivsabeineeae ceeds 
NG orn 5 satievled bataeansaae Meee Tey 


Building Repairs 


Building Materials 


eee eee eee eee wees eeteeeeeeees 


DIVISION OF MOUND CITY PARK 


EOS 5 0:c.xlncort aie oszcis shatein aeeleernie bale ees 
WD, ik xo Role ecco ee eoee ous 
ies and Equipment.......... 
Office Supplies and Equipment 


Agricultural Suppl 


0 


I PI cdccadpamdendeddeewbeseosanie 
Building Materials 


DIVISION OF B 


WE enuicevearnwe a ols ea ee aainne aia oe witewes 


Office Supplies ... 


IG BOTTOM PARK 


PRE 5.50 nena mekena talneemaaeeiereanneuee 


‘Building Materials 





eeeeereeeereseeeeeeeeseseseeees 


eee eee eee eee seeeeeeeeeeseee 


eee eee weer eeseee 


eee eee eee ere esas eeeeeeseee 


80.00 
95.65 
1.00 
13.00 
24.12 
722.16 


510.00 
193.45 
717.25 
1.00 
14.50 
509.18 
528.78 
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13.00 
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375.35 


1,740.17 
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2,474.16 
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DIVISION OF SEIP MOUND PARK 


EEG ic sd he onachvid ive eee ewoeNeadeeet 5.60 
ee OE. ©... 5c rn darcausllawearearnatos 1.00 
EEE as) Ddararaics <p ruae Peace ie eawee ted 13.00 
SN ED ois nin cigtoneowaraeenemewewe 42.90 
BE: Spas acdievendecdbcqvnaenr nace eherewease 9.58 


Cash Advanced to H. C. Shetrone, Director... 386 .82 458 .90 


DIVISION OF JAMES E. CAMPBELL PARK 


| ES ers eR AE me Pe ea elena 306.12 
DAMON oicccbisescexdass Pucca "araeatse arial neat chase 229 .42 
ID. -a.n0'6n snk dds sdnnsneaderrnsrsases 982.53 2,118.07 


Cash advanced: 





Geo. Rogers Clark Memorial Commission. . 151.11 
For sundry purposes and later refunded... 2,509.26 
For sundry purposes to be refunded....... 294 .32 2,954.69 
Transferred to Permanent Fund............... 425.00 
Cash on Hand December 31st, 1929 
I I oes aig se Sa nGeienncpeaneane 3,407.58 
Battlefield of Fallen Timbers Fund....... 1,745.62 
James E. Campbell Park Fund............ 23.61 
Endowment and Foundation Fund......... 5,175.00 10,351.81 
RS aoa ca cad eda mewnse eee nb wots $190,558 . 84 


On motion of Mr. Hinkle, duly seconded, the report 
of the Treasurer was accepted and placed on file. 

Secretary Galbreath read the following Memorial 
Resolution on the death of Mr. Claude Meeker and 
moved its adoption. 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTION IN TRIBUTE TO 
MR. MEEKER 


WHEREAS, Since the last meeting of this Society, Providence 
has removed from us and other earthly associates our fellow 
member and friend, Claude Meeker, who departed this life De- 
cember 6, 1929, and 
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Wuereas, Mr. Meeker was deeply interested in the work 
of this Society, liberal in its financial support, and for a number 
of years a member of the Board of Trustees, therefore 

Be it Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Meeker this Society 
has sustained the loss of a generous patron, the State and City of 
Columbus a public-spirited, upright citizen, and all who were so 
fortunate as to know him a kindly, sincere and faithful friend, 

Be it further Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
engrossed and sent to the surviving members of his family with 
assurances of our sincere sympathy with them in their very great 
bereavement. 


The motion was duly seconded and the resolution 
was unanimously adopted. 

After the adoption of the resolution, Chairman 
Bareis stated: 

It has been truly stated that Mr. Meeker was a liberal mem- 
ber of our Board. At one time, I remember, he bought a library 


for this Society for which he paid $5,000.00 and presented it to 
us; and I know of other benefactions. 


Mr. Goodman, Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, reported the following nominations: For term 
expiring in 1931, Mr. Albert Spetnagel; for terms ex- 
piring in 1932, Dr. W. O. Thompson, General Edward 
Orton, Jr., and Colonel Webb C. Hayes. 

On motion of Mr. Hinkle, the report of the com- 
mittee was adopted and the Secretary was directed to 
cast a ballot for the candidates named. This the Secre- 
tary did and the nominees were declared elected, the 
entire membership rising to their feet to emphasize the 
choice. 

Mr. Goodman raised the question in regard to no- 
tices of the Annual Meeting. The notice had been 
printed in Museum Echoes but it was his opinion that a 
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written notice should be sent to each member of the 
Society. 

The Secretary stated that the constitution did not 
specifically require notice by law. After some discussion 
and the statement of the Secretary that the notices had 
not only been sent out in Museum Echoes, but that the 
Trustees each had written notice and one hundred and 
fifty other written notices had been sent to as many 
different members, Mr. Wood moved that the Secretary 
be directed in the future to send a special written notice 
of the Annual Meeting to each member of the Society. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Goodman and 
unanimously agreed to. 


The term of Trustees of the Society was again dis- 
cussed at some length but no action was taken, as in the 
opinion of a number of members that was not necessary. 


Chairman Bareis then made some remarks that may 
well be published here as his annual address. He said 
in part: 


I have no speech, but I hear things going on here and it re- 
minds me of something I noticed in the development of the Mu- 
seum of this Society. Of course I have been here a great many 
years; I think it is 46 years. I have been Chairman of the Mu- 
seum Committee and I have told so often that I could have liter- 
ally carried this Museum in my hat at one time. It was when 
Mr. A. A. Graham was Secretary down in the State House, in 
the little room up-stairs. He had all the relics, five or six pieces 
and a couple of pistols on his desk, and he and Dr. Hatton were 
running a lecture bureau. They had Stanley here and other per- 
sons. I went up there one day and there were several there, and 
they began putting the relics in their pockets. I said, “Don’t do 
that, fellows; that is the collection of the Archzological and His- 
torical Society.” That is the way we saved the day. 

This is a wonderful Museum. All you need to do is to visit 
it. Some time ago I visited the Museum of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society in Philadelphia. Of course I saw some won- 
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derful things. When it comes to archeology, I.doubt if there is 
a better collection in the world today than we have in this Mu- 
seum. People come from all over the country. These newspaper 
files in the Library are available and valuable. You find people 
here every day going through these files. So after all, if you are 
’ looking for obituary notices, or the date of a marriage, you can 
find it absolutely correct in the newspapers published when that 
happened. People are here from the United States Congress get- 
ting data for publication of biographical sketches of former con- 
gressmen and senators. It is fine to have the sources of this 
material. 


A few days ago I was down to visit with Curator Hine of 
the Natural History Department. He is overcrowded and asks, 
“When will your Society build this other wing so we can show 
this material?’ Then go down to the Neil House and stand around 
there a little while and find some member of the Legislature say- 
ing, “I got you that other wing, are you ready for another?” We 
can get it by simply asking for it. I remember the day when 
Mr. Randall and myself would slip around the door of the 
Finance Committee and when we got anything we had to ask for 
it; now the Finance Committee comes in here and says, “Gentle- 
men, what do you want?” 

This is a wonderful Society. It is a great honor to be a i 
member of it and further it in any way. } 
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Secretary Galbreath gave a few illustrations of the i 
use made of the newspaper files by patrons through cor- 
respondence and personal examination. 

The appointment of committees was next briefly con- 
sidered. On motion of Mr. Wood, seconded by Mr. 
Goodman, the question of the standing committees to be 
appointed annually was referred to the Board of Trus- 
2h tees with authority to act. 

Mrs. Margaret Cope reported that Miss Olive Cle- 
venger, in charge of children of the Columbus Schools 
who visit the Museum, is authority for the statement 
that 15,700 children had visited the Museum since Janu- 
ary, 1929. 
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On motion duly seconded, the meeting adjourned to 
reassemble at 2 o'clock p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Bareis, in calling the meeting to order, 
said: 


I am only the Vice-President of this Society. I was caught 
napping this morning when I did not know I was to preside. 
Therefore I have no speech to make of any kind, but I will con- 
sume one minute simply to present Director Shetrone who will 
present the speaker. 


Director Shetrone responded as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen: I am trying hard to assume the place 
for a moment, at least, of an employe and our honorable Vice- 
President won’t permit it, and insists that I am to present the 
speaker ; but I am going to distribute the honors around a bit. 

The little program for today is a rather simple one in that it 
is not particularly varied, but it is specially concentrated. The 
fact that we have a single speaker is only offset by the further 
fact that he is particularly capable and particularly able. 

In presenting this program this afternoon we find ourselves 
calling upon our neighbor state, Indiana, in a two-fold measure. 
The speaker of the afternoon is one of Indiana’s outstanding men. 
We happen to have here in our own institution, as curator of the 
Department of History, a former Indiana man, Dr. Lindley, who 
was for a time closely associated with Dr. Coleman, and I take 
pleasure in asking Dr. Lindley to present to you the speaker on 
this occasion. 


Curator Lindley then introduced the speaker as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen: Some two or three 
weeks ago I was favored by being asked to suggest someone to 
appear as our speaker at the Annual Meeting of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society. I at once thought of a 
man whe was quite familiar from the point of view of a varied 
experience with some of the problems that we are facing at the 
present time in this state. I had in mind a man who had been 
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associated with not only academic work but state historical work 
in years past, an officer of the Indiana Historical Society, and 
editor of the Indiana Magazine of History, who for a time left 
the state of Indiana and was engaged in educational work in one 
of the colleges of Pennsylvania. 

It was an opportunity that came to me a few years ago, when 
leaving the state historical work in Indiana, to recommend Dr. 
Coleman as my successor, feeling that he was eminently qualified 
to advance the work in certain lines that needed to be developed. 
He is acquainted with the problems of the State Historical So- 
ciety and their relation to the educational interests of the state. 
In more recent years he had been closely associated with a move- 
ment that had its inception in Indiana and which has grown to be 
a national movement, promoted by the George Rogers Clark Me- 
morial Commission, which has received, as most of you doubtless 
know, an appropriation from the Federal Government looking 
forward to one memorial ta George Rogers Clark at Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

Dr. Coleman has been Secretary of this Commission prac- 
tically from its beginning and I say it is a matter of particular 
pleasure that I have an opportunity of introducing to my newly 
made friends of the past year in Ohio, a former friend and asso- 
ciate in Indiana who is at the present time Director of the In- 
diana Historical Bureau, which corresponds to the state phases 
of the work in this state, and the Secretary of the Indiana His- 
torical Society, and who is quite at home in meeting our prob- 
lems. Dr. Christopher B. Coleman, who will address you on the 
subject of “Rediscovering the Old Northwest.” 


REDISCOVERING THE OLD NORTHWEST 
BY DR. CHRISTOPHER B. COLEMAN 


Some five years ago certain members of the Indiana His- 
torical Society were led by accounts of celebrations of anniver- 
saries of early revolutionary events in the East and by contrast- 
ing neglect of an important historical site in their own state to 
propose a movement for the observance of the one-hundred-and- 
fiftieth anniversary of events connected with the acquisition of 
the Old Northwest by the United States. After considering such 
projects as an industrial exposition, a series of historical pageants 
and the publication of historical literature, they finally adopted as 
their goal the erection of an artistic and permanent memorial 
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which would embody in architecture, painting and sculpture the 
grateful commemoration by the citizens of the United States of 
the men and the movements which made the region northwest 











Dr. CuristoPpHeR B. CoLEMAN 





of the Ohio River a part of the United States. After considerable 
reflection it seemed to these men that the one event which might 
well be chosen for their object was the campaign of George 
Rogers Clark in February 1779, and the one place which by loca- 
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tion and historical interest might well be the best place for a 
permanent memorial was Fort Sackville at Vincennes which Clark 
captured on February 23-25 of that year. 


The first public notice of the project, however, brought out 
the existence of a decided difference in opinion about the process 
by which the Old Northwest became a part of the United States. 
Three distinct points of view quickly emerged. The first was 
that the Old Northwest, from the beginning, belonged to the 
English colonies in America, to Virginia under the Charter of 
1609, to Massachusetts under the Charter of 1629, and to Con- 
necticut under the Charter of 1662. Under this contention, in- 
deed, a considerable part of the Northwest belonged to two of 
these colonies at the same time. All three asserted their claims 
vigorously and consistently ; Virginia in its commission to George 
Rogers Clark expressed the hope that the white inhabitants of 
Kaskaskia would give “Evidence of their attachment to this State 
(for it is certain they live within its Limits),’’ and in December 
1778 recited in an Act of the Assembly that “several of the 
British posts within the territory of this commonwealth, in the 
country adjacent to the river Mississippi, have been reduced, 
and the inhabitants have acknowledged themselves citizens 
thereof.” 

A second point of view, set forth long ago by Lyman C. 
Draper, Judge John Law, and William H. English and more 
recently by James A. James and Milo M. Quaife, assumed that 
after the Quebec Act of 1774 the country northwest of the Ohio 
River was a part of the Province of Quebec, essentially a foreign 
country, and that it was conquered from the Empire of Great 
Britain by George Rogers Clark and his associates. 


A third point of view, asserted vigorously by the late Clar- 
ence W. Alvord, maintained that Clark and the other revolution- 
ists did not in fact occupy the region between the Ohio and the 
Great Lakes and that its cession to the United States in the 
Treaty of 1783 was therefore not based on military possession. 
It was due, Professor Alvord asserted. to the far-sighted states- 
manship and generosity of the Earl of Shelburne, who thought, 
by ceding this territory to the United States, to avert future wars. 
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Dr. Quaife, though not entirely converted to this point of view, 
withdrew his earlier allusions to Clark’s “conquest of the Old 
Northwest” and contributed to Professor Alvord’s following by 
asserting that Clark conquered only a small part of the territory 
involved. 


Here, then, was an interesting and important question which 
had to be answered one way or another before going further, for 
none of the group referred to wanted to celebrate one event when 
another was really decisive, much less to celebrate something 
which never really took place. How then was the Old Northwest 
acquired by the United States? . 


The claims advanced under colonial charters fortunately are 
not now seriously pressed. The cession of western lands by the 
several states to the United States in Congress assembled, while it 
was not a denial or repudiation of these claims, virtually deprived 
them of weight even in a purely historical argument. The char- 
ters which gave Virginia, Massachusetts and Connecticut claims 
to the land west of the Ohio River had been so rudely dealt with 
by the English government that long before 1774 they counted 
for little more than makeshift argument. 


The so-called Quebec Act of 1774 from and after the time 
of its passage constituted the law governing all the dominions in 
respect to the land concerned. This Act indubitably in English 
law, and in fact, canceled the authority, if there was any left by 
that time, which Virginia, Connecticut and Massachusetts asserted 
over these lands. The administration in control north of the 
Ohio and west of Pennsylvania was that of the Province of 
Quebec and of the imperial government back of it. When the 
Treaty of peace at the close of the War of the American Revo- 
lution gave undisputed title to the Old Northwest to the thirteen 
states whose independence Great Britain recognized, it marked a 
transfer and change of title as compared with the situation cre- 
ated by the Quebec Act. 


How was this change affected? Was the transfer of title 
a conquest or was it a gift? One must begin his answer to this 
question with the observation that both points of view, as put 
forth without reservation by their strongest advocates, are too 
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extreme. The northern part of the region in question was never 
reached by a soldier in the American revolutionary army except 
as a prisoner of war. Detroit and Michilimacinac, together with 
the command of the Great Lakes, gave the British easy access 
to it and control of its northern part throughout the war and in- 
deed for twelve years after the treaty of peace. The Ohio River, 
running along the southeastern edge of the disputed region, was 
Clark’s base of operations, and even that was neither safe for his 
forces nor a sure protection against the invasion of Kentucky, 
as witness Lochry’s Massacre in 1781 and the Battle of Blue 
Licks in 1782. At no time during the war, nor at its end, could 
the Virginian and United States troops in any sense be said to 
have possession of all the Old Northwest. 

On the other hand, the evidence adduced in support of the 
proposition that the Earl of Shelburne, when he might have 
drawn the boundary of the United States along the Ohio River, 
drew it through the Great Lakes instead, with the generous hope 
that thereby he was laying secure foundations for permanent 
peace between the mother-country and her independent daugh- 
ters, is entirely too slender to explain the action. The most direct 
evidence is a later statement by the Earl of Shelburne himself 
that the good-will he had embodied in the Treaty had established 
friendly relations which could not be undone. Concessions to the 
thirteen states were in fact necessary as well as wise and it is 
difficult to believe that any of the concessions actually made by 
the British government, either before or after the crucial days of 
the negotiation, were motivated by other than the usual considera- 
tions; nor is it easy to see how, apart from actual demonstration 
of control over the intervening region, the Great Lakes would 
afford a more pacific boundary than the Ohio River would afford. 
If the Earl of Shelburne thought so, the War of 1812 proved him 
wrong. 

The fact seems to be that the transition of this region from 
the Province of Quebec to the United States was due to the in- 
sistence of the United States, military as well as diplomatic in- 
sistence, upon its possession. On July 4, 1776, at the time of the 
Declaration of Independence, the British government was in un- 
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disputed control of it. Clark’s campaign in Illinois in 1778, his 
capture in 1779 of Vincennes and of Lieutenant Colonel Hamil- 
ton who was entrusted with the execution of the King’s policy 
in the western country, and his punishment of the Indians in 
Ohio in 1780 and 1782 broke this control. While physically and 
geographically Detroit was not touched, it became an outpost 
whose possession was not much more decisive in 1782 than it was 
in 1794. The influx of settlers into Kentucky and into the French 
towns north of the Ohio after Clark’s capture of Kaskaskia and 
Vincennes told all who could read the signs of the times that the 
Northwest was destined to be a part of the new republic. The 
repulse of the British and Indian expedition down the Mississippi 
in 1780 showed the impossibility of its recovery by any force the 
British might hope to send to the far-off interior of North 
America. 

Thus in the negotiations for peace, the Americans carried 
with them both their old claims to the western country and the 
new interest in it kindled by Clark’s heroic achievements. Both 
made it impossible for them to negotiate a peace which would 
destroy the possibility of the occupation of the West and deny 
the land hunger which was one of the principal causes of the 
Revolution itself. The British government which negotiated 
with them, not only knew that its hold on the West was 
broken, but felt all too keenly the strain and the unremunera- 
tive expense of trying to hold remote posts with the aid of 
insatiable Indian allies. The conclusion, then, has seemed 
inevitable that it was the course of events between 1776 and 
1783, rather than a generous impulse of the Earl of Shel- 
burne, which gave the Northwest to the United States. The 
course of events, though not altogether determined by the 
activities of George Rogers Clark, was yet dominated to a 
remarkable extent by the genius and the indomitable will of 
the tall, athletic young Virginian. And the quality of the 
man, the quality indeed of the whole western movement 
which made the region between the Alleghanies and the Mis- 
sissippi what it now is, nowhere shines forth in a clearer 
light than in the campaigns of 1778 and 1779. 
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Clark conquered the wilderness and the flood, inspired 
his men with an unshakable confidence that they were “su- 
perior to other men and that neither the Rivers nor seasons 
could stop their progress’; intimidated the Indians, and forced 
the King’s representative in the Northwest to surrender his 
post and his force: an achievement unsurpassed in American 
history in sheer energy and personal power. As dramatic as 
it was significant, the capture of Fort Sackville may well 
serve as the theme of the epic of the winning of the Old 
Northwest. It holds the same place in the western movement 
as Yorktown holds in the movement for independence. 


With the tentative program of securing a nation-wide recog- 
nition of the acquisition of the Old Northwest by celebration of 
the capture of Fort Sackville by George Rogers Clark, and of 
erecting upon its site ““a permanent memorial commemorating the 
winning of the Old Northwest and the achievements of George 
Rogers Clark and his associates in the War of the American 
Revolution,” the Indiana Historical Society set out in 1926-27 to 
interest other historical societies and the public generally in the 
states formed from the Northwest Territory. 


Here also an interesting question arose. In the case of Min- 
nesota the boundary of the Old Northwest did not coincide with 
the present state boundary. It must be remembered that the 
boundary as defined in the treaty of peace between the United 
States and Great Britain drew an absolutely impossible line west 
from the Lake-of-the-Woods west to the Mississipi River. The 
source of the Mississippi lies many miles south of the Lake-of- 
the-Woods. Nevertheless we must assume that that part of the 
State of Minnesota which lies east of the Mississippi and a line 
from its source to the Lake-of-the-Woods was a part of the Old 
Northwest. Should Minnesota therefore be expected to consider 
the War of the American Revolution as marking its acquisition 
by the United States? 

It took but a little sounding of public opinion to show that 
Minnesota does not consider itself primarily a part of the Old 
Northwest. Its historical development and its economic connec- 
tions link it with the region beyond. It belongs to the far North- 
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west, or if one can coin that expression, to the Mesopotamian 
Northwest drained by the Mississsippi and the upper reaches of 
the Missouri. Historic events along the Ohio are of compara- 
tively little interest to the authorities and the public at St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Minnesota in general. 


Giving up the idea of interesting Minnesota, the Indiana 
Society began corresponding with societies and individuals in the 
four other states which lie wholly within the Old Northwest 
Territory—Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. We soon 
found that however much the three southern states, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois might regard George Rogers Clark as the patron saint 
of their Americanism, he had not conquered the two northern 
states in sentiment any more than he had reached them by force 
of arms. We invited a leading historian of Detroit to speak 
at one of our meetings upon the general theme of George Rogers 
Clark. He chose as his particular subject, “Detroit and George 
Rogers Clark,” and developed his ‘theme from the point of view 
of the British inhabitants of Detroit during the Revolution and 
their descendants. In a masterly historical address, he spoke 
for Detroit, and dealt with General Clark as an invader of the 
Northwest. It was a very interesting and stimulating line of 
historical thought and perhaps a salutary corrective of the ex- 
cessive enthusiasm of his audience, but it was an effective illus- 
tration of one difficulty in arousing interest in Michigan in the 
acquisition of the Old Northwest through the War of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

Another difficulty also became apparent. There is a hymn to 
the effect that while storms rage on the surface of the ocean, 
in the depths below quietness and stillness reign forevermore. 
Michigan’s attitude toward the two states on its south reverses 
this situation. While on the surface and in the intercourse of the 
present day the most peaceful relations prevail, down in the depth 
of the historical consciousness of Michigan there still exists resent- 
ment over the settlement of its southern boundary line. When 
Indiana passed from territory into statehood it managed to chip 
ten miles off the southern end of Michigan. Worse still, Ohio 
succeeded in extending her own boundary northward in the ’thir- 
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ties, at the risk of civil war, so as to include Toledo. Michigan 
then had and now has, so far as its historical memory is active, 
a grievance against the whole Northwest Territory proposition. 


A similar situation prevails in Wisconsin. If American sol- 
diers in the War of the American Revolution ever touched Wis- 
consin soil, they did so only in a brief raid upon the Indians in 
its extreme southwest corner, in retaliation for the British-Indian 
expedition against St. Louis and Kaskaskia. The most tangible 
connection of Wisconsin with General Clark’s campaigns is the 
possession, by the State Historical Society, of the great Draper 
collection of manuscripts relating to it. Of this collection the 
Society planned to publish a calendar as its contribution to the 
sesquicentennial of his achievements, but thus far the Legislature 
has failed to appropriate the necessary funds. Wisconsin, too, 
has its grievance against the rest of the Old Northwest, for 
Illinois went far beyond Ohio and Indiana by taking the land sixty 
miles north of the original line drawn in the Ordinance of 1787, 
and in the first territorial organization, through the southern tip 
of Lake Michigan. 


To Wisconsin as to Michigan the three older states have the 
valid reply that the Ordinance did not really make the east and 
west line at Lake Michigan’s southern extremity itself the actual 
division between the three states which it required and the two 
additional states which it permitted, but merely provided that in 
the region north of that line two additional states might be 
formed. To put it another way, the two northern states could 
not extend south of the extremity of Lake Michigan, but the 
three southern states might extend north of that line. But it 
much be admitted, that sound as this interpretation seems to be, it 
did not satisfy, nor has it ever entirely convinced, those who 
wanted a greater Michigan or a greater Wisconsin. 

These states, moreover, passed through their formative stage 
later than did Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. Inthe War of 1812 their 


settlements were still merely outposts, so far from the developed . 


regions of the United States that they were temporarily lost to it 
during that conflict. They advanced to statehood only when the 
Revolution and the War of 1812 were echoes of the past rather 
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than formative influences. Even in their historical circles, the 
early French explorations in which they were the center of the 
stage loom larger than the men and the movements of the gen- 
eration of the old Northwest Territory. 


Turning, then, from Michigan and Wisconsin to the older 
states which were the scene of conflict in the Revolution and 
which fought as part of the United States in the War of 1812, 
we found that Illinois had led the way in scientific study of the 
acquisition of the Old Northwest by the United States. The pu’- 
lication of the Kaskaskia and the Cahokia Papers with illuminat- 
ing introductions by Dr. Clarence W. Alvord, and the two volumes 
of George Rogers Clark Papers edited by Dean James A. James 
have made available a wealth of material as yet unapproached in 
either of the states to the east. But so far as the Illinois public had 
been reached, it seemed interested only from the point of view of 
its own state. It had rescued the French settlements on the Missis- 
sippi from historical oblivion and the state now confined its at- 
tention to the historical exploitation of those particular sites. In 
this it is handicapped by the fact that the Mississippi River, in- 
constant as it is mighty, undermined old Fort Chartres and 
changed its course by overflowing into the Kaskaskia River some 
miles above its old mouth, so that most of the ancient French 
village is in the bed of the Mississippi and the rest of it is on 
a lonely island entirely surrounded by the Father of Waters. 
Also, the highways which man has built have left this whole 
region to one side, where its visitors are limited in number— 
historically a relic of old French days rather than a memorial 
of the beginnings of the great Northwest Territory. 

In Ohio, more than in any of the other states, the tradi- 
tion of the Old Northwest has survived, or perhaps it would 
be truer to say, has from time to time been revived. This is 
only what one would expect. Here was the “promised land” of 
the Ohio Company for the winning of which the Ordinance 
of 1787 was put through the Continental Congress. Here is 
Marietta, the first seat and center of the government set up in 
the “territory northwest of the River Ohio.” Here are the 
battlefields on which were beaten down proud Indian tribes which 
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for more than a generation stained the frontier with blood. Ohio 
has not been unmindful of this. It has erected a notable monu- 
ment on the site of George Rogers Clark’s victory over the 
Shawnee, commemorating the destruction of their village on the 
Mad River from which raids had been made into Kentucky. 
Near the northern boundary of the state, at Put-in-Bay, Oliver 
H. Perry in the War of 1812 destroyed the English fleet which 
up to that time had controlled the Great Lakes above Niagara. 
This was by far the most decisive victory of the United States in 
that unfortunate war. Ohio did not neglect to insure that the 
centennial of that battle was fruitful of a memorial whose lines 
embody and set forth the aspiration, the energy and the courage 
which created Perry’s fleet and led it through blunders and haz- 
ards to glorious victory. 

But is it not true that even in Ohio in the past decade, the 
public generally is almost unconscious of the process by which the 
United States acquired the Old Northwest? The battles in the 
War of the American Revolution which made its acquisition cer- 
tain are apparently regarded in the popular mind as matters 
of local pride rather than as steps in the first march of 
the states newly proclaimed independent toward the occu- 
pation of the interior of the continent. The historical ex- 
ploitation of these sites, desirable and patriotically stimulating as 
it is, does not of itself engender that large intelligent conscious- 
ness of the whole sweep of our development which it is one of the 
missions of history to give. The organization of the territory and 
the settlement of its eastern portion is here a better-known story. 
The provisions made for the care and exhibition of the historical 
landmarks and associations of Marietta are the admiration of 
all visitors and, I can honestly say it, the envy of historical or- 
‘ganizations elsewhere. Already, and none to early at that, con- 
sideration is being given to the public and wide-spread observ- 
ance of the hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the beginnings of 
the territorial organization and formal settlement of the Old 
Northwest. But, so far as my own observations extend, I find 
little public interest in the history or in the commemoration'of the 
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acquisition of the territory, which to an outsider would seem 
logically to precede the celebration of its organization. 

When the Indiana Historical Society made a survey of its 
own state, it found a wide-spread historical interest developed 
in the celebration of the centennial in 1916 of its admission into 
the Union. In addition to creating state pride this had rescued 
from obscurity and suitably marked the site of George Rogers 
Clark’s home in Clarksville, just outside of Jeffersonville—the 
only home of his own he ever had—the most permanent con- 
nection he had with the great region he conquered. But it found 
little popular consciousness of the fact that the West had been 
the theatre of important operations during the Revolution— 
almost no idea that the Northwest had then been acquired by the 
United States. Among the hereditary societies the Indiana Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution has been holding its 
annual dinner and meeting on February 25, the anniversary of 
the surrender of Fort Sackville. The Daughters of the American 
Revolution had previously given no special recognition to the ca- 
reer and achievements of George Rogers Clark nor to the devel- 
opment of the Revolution in the West. 

One of the surprising things was that the earlier history of 
the Old Northwest was so little known to the people of its 
central state. George Rogers Clark, its central figure, was so 
little known that he was usually confused with his younger 
brother, William, of the Lewis and Clark expedition. Aside from 
local considerations the expeditions of George Rogers Clark in 
1778 and 1779 are of far greater importance in the history of the 
United States as a whole; far more spectacular, far more dra- 
matic, than the Lewis and Clark expedition, interesting as that is. 
Yet when the first proposals were advanced for the commemora- 
tion of the Revolution in the West by the erection of a memorial 
in which George Rogers Clark was to receive recognition, the 
response was apt to be a reference to the interest of the person 
approached in the story of the Oregon country. If people living 
in the heart of the Old Northwest betrayed this ignorance, per- 
haps the Virginian can be excused who led an Indiana pilgrim 
seeking the birthplace of George Rogers Clark near Charlottes- 
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ville to a house bearing a marker inscribed “The Birthplace of 
Meriwether Lewis.” 


The fact that the Old Northwest as a whole had a very slight 
hold upon the minds of Indianans was demonstrated some years 
ago when the State took no steps to participate in the erection of 
the monument commemorating Perry’s victory at Put-in-Bay. If 
there had been any active consciousness of the significance and 
unity of the region between the Ohio and the Great Lakes, In- 
diana would certainly have been glad to give grateful recognition 
to the victory which annihilated the British-Indian control of it 
from which the whole frontier suffered. 


The further progress of the commemorative movement to 
which I have referred I will pass over rapidly. We turned to 
political units rather than to historical organizations and the 
voluntary interest of possible subscribers. In the course of a few 
years the city of Vincennes and Knox County, of which it is the 
county-seat, contributed more than $250,000 toward the purchase 
of part of the site of Fort Sackville. A similar amount was de- 
voted to the building of a boulevard from this site to Grouseland, 
the historic home of William Henry Harrison, for a while gov- 
ernor of Indiana Territory and then governor of Louisiana Ter- 
ritory. The State of Indiana imposed a tax levy which produced 
$400,000 for the completion of the purchase of the site of the 
Fort and of the land necessary for a suitable park. The gov- 
ernment of the United States in 1928 authorized an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 for the erection of “a permanent memorial com- 
memorating the winning of the Old Northwest and the achieve- 
ments of George Rogers Clark and his associates in the War of 
the American Revolution.” The plan for the memorial was 
chosen in an architectural competition running from October 12, 
1929, to January 23, 1930. The winning design, by Frederick C. 
Hirons of New York, is a classical model which gives every prom- 
ise of producing one of the most notable historical shrines of the 
United States. 

My interest on this present occasion is not with the develop- 
ment of this commemorative movement but with the revelation to 
which it led of the absence of both knowledge of and interest in 
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the subject of the Old Northwest. In previous generations this 
subject occupied the attention of many writers, of historical so- 
cieties and of other groups. This interest seems now to have 
leclined almost to the vanishing point. Its place perhaps has 
been taken by the interest of each citizen in his own state. His- 
torical societies have been organized within state lines and the 
states of Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin severally 
absorb the interest which earlier extended itself over the larger 
territorial unit. 


Surprised by this situation, I have been led to inquire if the 
Old Northwest really did have, and does now have, any significant 
unity. Are the earlier associations which clustered about the 
Northwest Territory as a whole worth preserving? As the phil- 
osophers would put it, is there any value today in the concept of 
the Old Northwest? 


I have come to the conclusion that the Old Northwest formed 
such a definite geographical section and passed through so many 
experiences common to the whole region that there is a great 
loss, socially and historically, in ignoring its unity. There are 
phases of our national history which cannot be understood, much 
less satisfactorily taught, without taking into account the fact 
that the people of the region between the Ohio and the Great 
Lakes formed a group which had many interests and many dis- 
tinctive characteristics of its own. Let me enumerate briefly some 
of the factors which have led me to this conclusion. Their con- 
sideration was to me a virtual rediscovery of the Old Northwest. 


1. The Old Northwest holds a place in American history 
as the first acquisition of land, the first territorial expansion of 
the United States of America. As I have earlier asserted, when 
the thirteen states declared themselves independent of Great 
Britain the region northwest of the Ohio River was part of the 
Province of Quebec. During the War of the American Revo- 
lution or at least by the treaty which brought it to a close, this 
region was acquired by the United States. Its acquisition insured 
the opening of the interior of the continent to the new republic. I 
need not emphasize here the importance it had as a bond of union 
among the thirteen states at a time when they seemed to be des- 
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tined to fall asunder. Its possession as the common property of 
the federal government acted as a cement to prevent the com- 
plete disintegration of the confederacy. But more than this it 
paved the way for the accession of territory beyond the Missis- 
sippi. It was the first step of the new nation toward the Pacific. 
It is possible that without the acquisition of the Old Northwest 
the United States would have remained a seaboard nation, sur- 
rounded by hostile colonial empires and that there would have 
developed in North America, as there did in South America, a 
considerable number of nations striving for aggrandizement 
without any one of them attaining a commanding position. Of 
the many movements and events which from the beginning con- 
tributed to the present greatness of the United States, few are 
mere significant than the acquisition of the Old Northwest. 


It is curious that this acquisition has not been celebrated as 
have other subsequent acquisitions of territory, none of which, 
significant though they were, approach this one in importance. 
The centennial of the Louisiana Purchase was marked by the 
project of a great World’s Fair at St. Louis. The opening of 
the Far Northwest was celebrated by the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
position, which probably had much to do with the familiarity 
of the public with the name of William Clark and the amalgama- 
tion of George Rogers Clark with him in the popular mind. The 
centennial of the acquisition of Florida was observed, in addi- 
tion to other things, by a boom in real estate, the effects of which 
reached all parts of the country. 


Perhaps it was a mistake to expect the erection of a me- 
morial at any one given place to commemorate in the mind of 
the nation the addition of the Old Northwest to the United 
States, but in this or in some other way the history and the sig- 
nificance of this acquisition, the dramatic and heroic events 
which led up to it, and the consequences which have grown out 
of it, should be made known to the American people. 


2. The organization by the United States of territories as 
an intermediate stage between national domain and statehood was 
an experiment first tried in the Old Northwest. It is not gen- 
erally understood today how important this step was in the de- 
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velopment of the American nation. The domain might have 
been treated as government property to be held as a colony for 
the benefit of the original parties of the union. The expansion 
of the United States might have taken place through the exten- 
sion of some or of all of the original states. It was only through 
severe conflicts of opinion and of interest, through serious thought 
and through gradual development that the idea of temporary 
territories controlled by the federal government, differing from 
colonies chiefly in the fact that they were temporary, came to 
fruition. The Ordinance of 1787 has long been received as 
second only to the Constitution of the United States in the place 
it occupies in American history, but this importance has usually 
been attached to the general principles of religious freedom, 
popular education, and prohibition of slavery inserted into the 
document. As a matter of fact, the establishment of these princi- 
ples and their realization were affected not so much by the 
Ordinance of 1787 as by the developments which took place in the 
territories themselves. The provision for the governmental or- 
ganization of the territory and for the subsequent creation of 
sovereign states to be taken into the union on the same basis as 
the thirteen original states was of greater political importance. 

Provision has lately been made by the National Government 
for the publication of a selection from the documents in Wash- 
ington relating to the organization and development of the ter- 
ritories from which states have been formed, especially from 
those documents dealing with the relation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the territories. When this collection is published it 
will undoubtedly throw much light upon the development and 
the working out of the plan by which the process of national 
expansion has for the most part taken place. Outside the boun- 
daries of the thirteen original states comparatively few of the 
United States became a part of the nation without going through 
a territorial stage. So important was the territorial organization 
of parts of the West that it precipitated such conflicts as the 
struggle over Kansas, not to speak of the earlier questions dealt 
with in the Compromise of 1850. 


It was in the Northwest Territory that the principles govern- 
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ing the later expansion of government in the United States were 
worked out. Arthur St. Clair, William Henry Harrison and 
Lewis Cass were the most important of the territorial governors. 
They were empire-builders. The codes of law established for 
the Old Northwest, the laws enacted by territorial legislatures 
and the procedure of government were of importance not only 
intrinsically but as precedents for subsequent times. 


3. The pioneer history of all of this region has a distinct 
unity. From revolutionary times, when settlers from the thir- 
teen states began to come into it, down to the admission of Wis- 
consin into the Union in 1848, the Old Northwest passed through 
a stage of development much emphasized since Professor Fred- 
erick J. Turner wrote The Frontier in American \History. 
During this period the frontier gradually moved northwest from 
the Ohio River until the area of established settlements reached 
Lake Superior and the upper Mississippi River. Throughout 
its progress, to a very large degree, the same general conditions 
prevailed. Varying Indian tribes confronted the settlers, but 
their attitude toward the whites, their habits of life and their 
methods of trade and of warfare were much the same. They 
presented also a decided contrast both to the Indians upon the 
Atlantic coast and to those of the western plains. The geograph- 
ical and topographical features of the country were so nearly 
uniform that the conditions under which the settlers lived were 
largely the same. In most places the country was wooded and 
well watered. The existence of some open prairies and of re- 
gions where the water supply was not plentiful made some local 
differences but not enough to distinguish any one of the present 
states from the others. 


The settlers who occupied this region have often been called 
the “typical American pioneers.” Though they were by no 
means all of English descent, the German and other European 
stock which came here had already been established within the 
United States for a generation or two. Though the southern 
part of the region was settled chiefly by immigrants from Ken- 
tucky, Virginia and North Carolina, there was a considerable 
immigration from Pennsylvania and from New England which 
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settled not far from the Ohio River. And though the north- 
ern part was settled more largely by those who came from New 
York and New England, the two streams, from southeast and 
from northeast, mingled and united without serious friction and 
often without any visible distinction between them. 


The early settlements also were made throughout the region 
along the streams and in the timber. The first shelters in nearly 
all instances were log cabins, an inauspicious type of house, but 
one made necessary by lack of time and materials for better 
habitations. 

From the Ohio River to the Great Lakes the food supply 
was very similar. Everywhere settlers depended upon corn, 
cattle and hogs largely supplemented by wild game. The hard- 
ships and the unhealthful conditions of life brought the same 
prevalent ailments and the same heavy mortality from Marietta 
to Madison and from Cleveland to Cairo. 


When tracts of land had opened to settlement there was 
the same struggle everywhere for improvement in the means of 
transportation. Wagon roads were built slowly and with great 
difficulty. The national road from Wheeling through Columbus, 
Indianapolis and Vandalia to St. Louis became one of the coun- 
try’s greatest arteries of commerce and travel. Various roads 
between the north and south, such as the famous Michigan road 
in Indiana, occupied the attention of the government for years. 
To some extent in all five of the present states, but especially in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, there were the same disastrous at- 
tempts to develop canals connecting the lakes with the rivers 
and improving and extending the navigation of streams. 

4. The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 
has led the way in the appreciation and the study of the prehis- 
toric peoples of the Old Northwest. Before the time of the 
white man, before the time of the Indian tribes with which he 
was familiar, the Old Northwest was inhabited by Indians known 
to us today chiefly through the mounds which they left. As these 
remains in the states of the Old Northwest are studied, it is to 
be hoped that problems as yet hardly understood may be solved. 
If the story of the prehistoric cultures in this region can ever 
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be told it will throw a great deal of light upon conditions of life 
and the forces which shaped the destiny of man upon this con- 
tinent. It is at any rate clear that the states of the Old North- 
west are unavoidably united in a common effort to understand 
the remote past. 

5. History and economics cannot be kept entirely apart. 
It is, therefore, allowable here to point out that the five states of 
the Old Northwest throughout their history have had, and at 
the present time have, many social, political and economic inter- 
ests which are identical. 

This part of the country has suffered from an unwarranted 
opinion that the eastern seaboard and the far Pacific states mo- 
nopolize all the elements of national interest. The ‘Middle 
West” is generally looked upon as lacking not only picturesque- 
ness, but all points of distinctive interest. One of the younger 
members of the literary set in New York City, at the close of a 
series of lecture engagements is said to have expressed himself 
thus: 

O pack my grip for a trip in a ship 
Where the scenery at least is variable! 


For East is East, and West is West 
But the Middle West is terrible. 


I need not point out that such a reputation is a distinct dis- 
advantage to any region. In this case it is unmerited and un- 
necessary. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin 
possess in abundance, natural scenery, sites of archaeological and 
historical interest, and records of achievement which need only 
concerted publicity to replace apathy and indifference by a health- 
ful, lively enthusiasm. But if the natives themselves are ignor- 
ant of their heritage how can we expect easterners and far- 
westerners to recognize it? 


The heroic and dramatic history of the Old Northwest is 
an asset too valuable to be neglected. It is the common property 
of the whole region. Corn Island, now no longer visible in the 
Ohio River; Kaskaskia, even in its altered topography; Vin- 
cennes, with all of its romantic associations; Detroit, checkered 
in its early career and marvelous in its recent industrial develop- 
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ment; Marietta, Cincinnati, Springfield, Fallen Timbers, Put-in- 
Bay and the many other historic sites in Ohio rich in associations 
with the Revolution and the opening of the West; all of these 
places illustrate chapters in a common history which should 
attract the interest of present-day citizens and draw larger num- 
bers of visitors. 

The Old Northwest, also, faces agricultural and industrial 
problems, and problems of transportation and communication 
which call for concerted action. In the absence of a regional 
consciousness these problems are apt to be neglected, not only 
by the National Government, but by the states concerned. Per- 
haps it is only a fancy, but sometimes there seems to be a cer- 
tain significance in the fact that it was the Old Northwest, the 
region of the “typical American pioneer,” that has played the 
leading part in the production of agricultural machinery, of rail- 
road equipment, of the automobile and of the airplane. Is it 
possible that this same region, where floods and experiments with 
canals have been almost equally disastrous, may some day work 
out a solution of flood-control and canalization ? 

However, it is not the purpose of this address to convert 
historical societies into promotional agencies. It is enough to 
point out the fact, now seemingly escaping public attention, that 
the Old Northwest has not only a great history, but a real his- 
torical unity, and that there is good reason for preserving and 
encouraging the consciousness of its unity. 


After his formal address, Mr. Coleman made some re- 
marks which he concluded as follows: 


This region has a real unity today as much as it had in, tha 
past, a unity which it would be well for us to take into account. 
Out of this territory which we acquired during the War of the 
American Revolution have been carved five states which contain 
more than one-fifth of the population of the United States today, 
nearly one-fourth of the wealth of the United States, three of 
the five greatest cities of the United States, according to the last 
census, Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland. It determined the bal- 
ance of destiny in the time of the Civil War. It gave the Presi- 
dent who guided the country in that crisis; the general who won 
the war to maintain the Union; and it has been the central stone 
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in the arch of American life, economic as well as historical, down 
to our own time. 


Secretary Galbreath then made the following re- 
marks: 


Mr. Chairman, it is not late yet. You will pardon a word. 
I was greatly interested in Dr. Coleman’s reference to the con- 
fusion in regard to the two great Clarks in history. It brought 
to my mind a confusion in the mind of a certain statesman of the 
two great Perrys. In the dedication of a Perry Memorial at 
Put-in-Bay in Lake Erie, the gentleman, in describing the re- 
markable achievements of Oliver Hazard Perry, stated that 
Perry almost equalled that achievement when he opened Japan 
to the commerce of the civilized world. This statement was 
made in a carefully prepared paper by a Vice President of the 
United States who was a citizen, at the time, of Indiana, and a 
college graduate, born and educated in Ohio. He confused Oliver 
Hazard Perry with Matthew Calbreath Perry, whose name, by 
the way, should have been Galbreath. 

Let me say a few words further: Ohio is in some respects 
the most important state of the Northwest Territory, but it has 
not contributed any to the Great Clark Memorial that is to be 
erected at Vincennes. I was disappointed, as many Ohioans 
were, that an appropriation was not made for that very worthy 
project. We were celebrating the Clark Sesquicentennial over 
here in Ohio and that interfered a little. The matter to which 
our friend referred—the failure of Indiana to aid in the erection 
of the great Perry Memorial up at Put-in-Bay—may have had 
its influence. Indiana did not participate but I think that is no 
reason why Ohio should not aid now, and I trust that when the 
Legislature assembles again it will find it is not too late to join 
Indiana in this wonderful movement. 

It is reported that President McKinley made a wise remark 
in answer to a statement of a political friend of his in the tide of 
politics here in Ohio. This enthusiastic friend came to McKinley 
and said, “Now is a good time for you to get even with that 
fellow. We have the upper hand of him.” It is said that Mc- 
Kinley replied “I have noticed that those people who are always 
trying to get even with somebody never get far ahead of any- 
body.” So I don’t think it is our time to get even with Indiana, 
but our opportunity to manifest a broad, patriotic spirit and join 
with the state of Indiana in this worthy enterprise. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
Vol. XXXIX—42, 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUS- 
TEES OF THE OHIO STATE ARCHAE- 
OLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


Society BuILpDING, CoLumMBus, OHIO, 
SATURDAY, Marcu 29, 1930. 


The Board of Trustees of the Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society met in annual session pur- 
suant to call at 1 o’clock p. m. 

In the absence of President Johnson, Vice-President 
George F. Bareis presided. 

Trustees present: Bareis, Orton, Wood, Spetnagle, 
Goodman, Florence and Hinkle. Director Shetrone and 
Secretary Galbreath were also in attendance. 

The meeting opened with a discussion in regard to 
the beginning and ending of the terms of members of 
the Board of Trustees. On motion of Mr. Goodman, 
the President of the Society was authorized and re- 
quested to appoint a committee of one to consider the ad- 
visability of a change in the Constitution to fix the limit 
and term of office of trustees and report to this board at 
some future meeting. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year was next 
in order. Mr. Goodman moved that the following off- 
cers be placed in nomination: Arthur C. Johnson, Sr., 
President; George F. Bareis, First Vice-President; Ed- 
ward Orton, Jr., Second Vice-President; Edwin F. 
Wood, Treasurer; Henry C. Shetrone, Director; C. B. 


Galbreath, Secretary. Mr. Goodman then moved that 
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nominations be closed and that Mr. Spetnagle cast the 
vote for the Board of Trustees for the nomination. This 
was done and Mr. Spetnagle cast the vote accordingly. 

On motion of Mr. Wood, seconded by Mr. Bareis, 
Oscar F. Miller was elected Assistant Treasurer for the 
ensuing year and all other members of the staff and em- 
ployes on the staff were elected to their respective posi- 
tions at the salaries already fixed. 

The suggestion made at the morning session of the 
Society by Director Shetrone that the name of the So- 
ciety be changed to Ohio Historical Society was taken 
up and discussed at length. On motion of Mr. Good- 
man the subject was referred to a committee of one, ap- 
pointed by the President, for advice and future consid- 
eration by the Board. The appointment of standing 
committees was considered at length. 

The action of the Society in its annual meeting rela- 
tive to the appointment of standing committees was re- 
ferred to by Mr. Goodman. At the suggestion of the 
Chairman, action was deferred until President Johnson 
could be present. 

The Trustees decided not to turn the Fitch Engine 
over to the Museum of Science of Chicago for exhibi- 
tion purposes. 

On motion of General Orton, seconded by Mr. Wood, 
the Board approved a suggestion by the Director that 
the residue of certain funds available for that purpose 
be expended for a motion-picture film illustrative of the 
exploration of mounds and the life of the Mound- 
builders. 

The Board then adjourned to meet at the call of the 
President. 








REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 





BY THE EDITOR 


Know Ohio: a Souvenir of the Buckeye State 


By J. L. Clifton and’B. A. Aughinbaugh. 64 p. 
Columbus, Ohio: 25 cents. 


This is the title of a neatly printed, attractively 
bound and extensively illustrated booklet of sixty-four 
pages, each carrying eight by five inches of printed mat- 
ter. The writer has before him the revised proof sheets 
of the second printing of this work and is impressed with 
the belief that it will become very popular with the pub- 
lic schools whose present demand it seems especially 
designed to meet and with the general public who are 
now seeking as never before to become more thoroughly 
acquainted with their own state. 

Its authorship is ample guaranty for its authenticity. 
Hon. J. L. Clifton, Director of Education in Ohio, is 
acquainted with the need for such a work and a compe- 
tent judge of its proper scope. Mr. B. A. Aughinbaugh 
had years of experience as teacher in the public schools 
of Ohio and the Philippine Islands before he was called 
to the Division of Visual Education in the service of the 
state. He has traveled in every county of Ohio, in all 
but four states of the Union and most of the civilized 
countries of the world, and has collected over six hun- 
dred photographs of the scenic, historical and industrial 
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points of interest in Ohio. From this large collection he 
has chosen with rare good judgment the illustrations, 
ninety in number, which add to the text of the printed 
page. 

The subject is treated topically under sixty-nine 
questions and answers. It must not be concluded that 
the questions are answered each in a single word or 
sentence. Take, for instance, the question: 

“How did your county receive its name?” 

Five full pages are used in the answer. The name of 
each of the eighty-eight counties is given, its origin from 
authentic sources, and the date of the county’s organiza- 
tion. 

Almost three pages are required to answer the fol- 
lowing: 

“Locate and tell something about the principal forts 
that were located in Ohio.” 

On a single page appear the following questions: 

“Who was the Governor when Ohio was.part of the 
Northwest Territory? Who was the first Governor 
when Ohio became a state? 

“When was Ohio admitted to the Union? 

“What three cities have been capitals of Ohio? 

“Where is located the oldest house in Ohio? 

“Why does the rainbow come down in Ohio?” 

Each of these is answered and with the answers are 
given sustaining reasons. The last in particular is of 
great interest to Ohioans, 

While the location of points of interest is given, the 
work is not a highway guide. Such guides are pub- 
lished by various agencies and may be had free or at 
small cost. Know Ohio, however, is a very useful book 
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for tourists as it contains much more information in re- 
gard to points of interest than is found in a highway 
guide. It may be read with profit before setting out on 
a tour through any portion of the state in order to de- 
termine what are the really interesting places to visit. 
The price, only 25 cents, brings this interesting and use- 
ful publication within the reach of all. 


Simon Kenton: His Life and Period. 


By Edna Kenton. 352 pp. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $3.50. 


The story of the westward march of civilization on 
this continent, the triumph over untamed nature, the 
wild animal denizens of forest and plain, and the wily, 
mysterious and spectacular Indian, has lost none of its 
lure with the flight of years. It appeals to the love of 
adventure that is innate in the young descendants of the 
American forefathers who planted on the North Ameri- 
can continent a new social and political order whose 
growth and dominance have become the wonder of the 
world. 

The hunter, the Indian and the Indian fighter figure 
conspicuously in the literature of the day. J. Feni- 
more Cooper had his thousands of readers. Zane Grey 
is read by the million. The characters of pioneer history 
figure prominently in the popular novel of today, but 
under the light of modern research, sometimes a new 
verification is found of the trite assertion that “truth is 
stranger that fiction.” We have an emphatic illustration 
of that fact in a new biography of an eminent pioneer 
whose thrilling exploits have been an absorbing theme 
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at American firesides for more than a century. The 
title of this book is Simon Kenton, His Life and Period: 
1755-1836. It is written by Edna Kenton, a lineal de- 
scendant of this stalwart and daring pioneer. 

A review published in a recent issue of The New 
York Times Book Review opens with this interesting 
statement: 

This biography of a storied pioneer, by one of his lineal 
descendants, is all that a biography of such a figure should be. It 
is written in clear, disciplined prose, with due attention to back- 
ground and to the pioneer salt that resides in the recorded say- 
ings of frontier men and women. Miss Kenton has not skimped 
the picturesque, but she is careful to give chapter and verse at 
all points. There is no attempt to do what romancers of the past 
have done, to make a “blood pudding” shocker out of Simon 
Kenton’s career. Fact is rigorously separated from myth, for 


Miss Kenton has, with great good sense, realized that the simple 
fact is romantic enough. 


The author has with commendable industry searched 
all available sources for this biography. She has read 
that never failing source of the history of the Middle 
West, the Draper Manuscripts in the library of the Wis- 
consin Historical Society. These manuscripts were col- 
lected before the Civil War by Lyman C. Draper, who 
visited elderly men and women whose memories ran 
back to the early settlement of the Ohio Valley, and 
gathered from them not only written statements, but 
letters, documents, diaries, and other manuscripts that 
constitute a unique and priceless depository of the early 
history of the Northwest Territory and the region south 
of the Ohio. 

This volume is of especial interest to Ohioans, as 
many of the daring adventures of Kenton were within 
portions of the territory which afterwards became a part 
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of that state. His captivity and escape in the years 
1778-1779 is aptly sketched by the author as follows: 


When Simon Kenton crossed the Ohio on his spying expe- 
dition to Chillicothe he entered upon an adventure which for its 
momentous succession of perils, transitions, and hairbreadth es- 
capes has not its parallel in all the adventurous annals of West- 
ern border history. For nearly two months there was literally 
no moment when his life was not threatened, nor correspond- 
ingly a moment when his life’ was not miraculously “saved.” He 
was, it is true, never off guard; he saved himself when he could; 
he used all the cunning that Nature had taught him; he ran as 
it were on his own marvelous instinct—nothing else served him 
now. But for the most part it was as if the Fates had drawn 
a cage around him and sat at its corners, wondering with him 
how much he could endure. 


Then follows a detailed account of his captivity. 
Kenton had made an effort to recover some horses 
that had been stolen from the Kentucky settlements by 
the Indians, but he was not able to swim them from the 
Ohio side across the river. After he was captured by 
the Indians they took a three-year-old colt and tied him 
to its back. “A halter was passed about his neck and 
its ends fastened to the colt’s neck and rump. Then, 
all made ready, with Kenton powerless to ward off 
branches and underbrush from his face and body, they 
gave the colt a smart blow as they released it, and as it 
dashed off they roared with mirth at the spectacle. 
: The colt pitched, reared, and rolled to rid it- 
self of its burden; the ragged bushes tore its rider’s legs 
and feet; the tree limbs raked and scourged his face and 
body.”’ 

This has gone down in history as Kenton’s “Ma- 
zeppa ride,” which has been vividly portrayed by two 
French artists, a reproduction from whose painting ap- 
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pears on the lining papers at the front of the volume. 
After the colt was exhausted and quieted down, Kenton 
was treated with all manner of abuse and indignity as 
he was Conducted through the wilderness northward 
across what is now the state of Ohio. He was forced to 
run the gauntlet eight times in all according to the au- 
thor. This is about twice the number usually recorded 
but the statement seems to be well sustained. He was 
finally ransomed, taken to Detroit as a prisoner, escaped 
and returned to Kentucky. 


The volume includes a number of illustrations, one 
of especial interest to the Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Society. This is a reproduction of the paint- 
ing that hangs on the walls of the Museum of the Society 
and was presented by Walter D. McKinney of Colum- 
bus. In regard to the portraits of Kenton painted in 
1836, the author writes as follows: 


Louis Morgan, then a rising young artist of the East, pre- 
sented himself at Kenton’s home on a commission to paint his 
portrait for the National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished 
Americans. This was an enterprise sponsored in Philadelphia, 
the first ambitious attempt to collect portraits of Americans 
painted by American artists. Boone’s portrait had been already 
painted for this collection, but Boone’s name had been a familiar 
one since 1784, not only in America and England but also in 
France and Germany where translations of Filson’s so-called 
Autobiography had appeared. Byron had written of him—as 
he might have written of Kenton had accident made him instead 
of Boone the first autobiographed Kentucky pioneer. As it is, 
in the early Kenton sketches we often come on references to his 
wild colt ride as the theme of Byron’s “Mazeppa”! McClung’s 
brief sketch of him had but lately appeared, however; had it not 
been for this, it is doubtful that the editors of the Portrait Gal- 
lery would have known of his existence—this man almost un- 
known outside of the two states he had helped to found and pre- 
serve, whose services were so great just exactly because they 
were so private. 
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Judge Noah McCulloch went up from Zanesfield with the 
“Gentlemanly young man” just arrived from Louisville to intro- 
duce him to Kenton and to prepare the old man for the ordeal. 
But Mrs. Kenton was the troubled one. Judge McCulloch says 
that she was greatly concerned over her husband's lack of proper 
attire for a portrait, and was not at all consoled by Morgan’s as- 
sertion that he “cared nothing for that.” Kenton himself was 
pleased and interested, and the painter, having arranged all to his 
liking, settled down for a week’s stay at the Parkisons. 

He was evidently charmed with his subject, for he made not 
one but three portraits. He did them all in Kenton’s character- 
istic posture before the fire, with his old staff in his hand—its 
charred end can be seen. As he painted, the old man talked, re- 
told the stories of the past, and so reanimated himself that the 
painter had little work to do in entertaining the sitter—he was 
himself the entertained. This was just three months before Ken- 
ton’s death. 

When Morgan returned to Louisville he sent on one of the 
three portraits to James Longacre, editor and publisher of the 
Gallery. R. W. Hodson made the engraving; then the portrait 
was exhibited at the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts, and 
was unfortunately “skyed.” But Felix Darley—old famous art 
critic—saw it, approved it, had it rehung, and it became the suc- 
cess of the exhibition. 

Another of the portraits passed into the possession of the 
late Colonel R. T. Durrett of Louisville and was for years one of 
the prizes in his fine collection of early Kentucky papers and 
pictures. In 1913, after his death, this collection was purchased 
by the University of Chicago. 

The third had a checkered history and rather a hard one, as 
its present battered state clearly shows. Morgan evidently hoped 
to sell it to Kentucky and kept it in his studio for some years as 
he moved about from Louisville to Frankfort to Lexington. But 
no appropriation for its purchase was made by any legislature, 
and finally he turned it over to Thomas W. Cridland, his frame 
maker, in payment for some debt. Cridland also attempted to 
sell it to Kentucky but failed, and when he left Kentucky for 
Ohio, in 1852, he took the portrait with him. In 1890 it passed 
into the possession of his eldest son, Thomas H. Cridland, who 
held it until his death in 1924. Then his nephew, Walter D. 
McKinney, presented it to the Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Society at Columbus. “Five generations of the Crid- 
land family,” he said in presentation speech, “have looked upon 
this portrait, and for many years the face of ‘Uncle Simon’ hung 
on the wall in my room, the first to greet me in the morning, and 
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the last to bid me good night. He comforted me and guarded 
me as a boy and young man, until I left my grandfather’s home.” 
And then he added what seems inseparable from any reminiscence 
of Kenton, what so many had said before him in the Kenton 
Papers, “Simon Kenton, however, is something more to me than 
a portrait. He was the pioneer guide and personal friend of my 
father’s people.” 

No outline can do justice to this attractive book. It 
can be truly said that this is the final and definitive bio- 
graphy of Simon Kenton, which is presented in an inter- 
esting and lucid style and is fully up to the best modern 
standards of biographical writing. The writer of this 
review can at this time think of no more attractive 
worthwhile book to purchase as a Christmas present in 
the coming holiday season for young and old who find 
an interest in the thrilling and truthful narratives of the 
border while as yet Ohio was a part of the Northwest 
Territory and in the early formative period when it be- 
came a state. During the Revolution, Kenton was a 
scout in the interest of the American cause. In this ca- 
pacity he served later in the legion of General Anthony 
Wayne. He was a sergeant under General Duncan Mc- 
Arthur in the War of 1812. He had accumulated a for- 
ture in western lands but lost it all before his death and 
was at one time imprisoned for debt. But he never lost 
his interest in life and his loyalty to the Republic that he 
served through a long, romantic and colorful career. 


The Life of General Custer, 
By Milton Ronsheim, Cadiz, Ohio: 
Office of the Cadiz Republican, $1.00. 


At the last session of the General Assembly an act 
was passed, as recorded in the Quarterly, providing for 
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the erection of a memorial to General George Arm- 
strong Custer on the site of his birthplace at New Rum- 
ley, Harrison County, Ohio, under the auspices of the 
Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society. 

In anticipation of the erection and dedication of this 
memorial an interesting, authoritative and reliable 
biography of General Custer, after running through the 
files of the Cadiz Republican through the year 1929, has 
been brought out in an attractive separate publication 
with many illustrations. We can cheerfully recommend 
this as the best source of information with much local 
color that is now available for those who have expressed 
a revival of interest in this valiant and distinguished 
Ohioan in anticipation of the dedicatory services that 
are less than a year distant from the present. 

The book, in pamphlet cover, opens with a somewhat 
extended statement of the genealogy of General Custer, 
The claim sometimes made that his ancestors served as 
Hessian allies of Great Britain in the War of the Revo- 
lution is completely disproved. We are told that Ser- 
geant Emanuel C., the great-grandfather of the General, 
served with the 10th Regiment, 5th Battalion, 8th Com- 
pany, of the Philadelphia County Militia; that he was 
born in 1754 in Allegheny County, Maryland, and died 
at the age of 100 years; that Emanuel’s father was Paul 
Custer who married Sarah Martha Ball, cousin of the 
mother of George Washington. “So”, says Mr. Rons- 
heim, “the subject of these sketches was not only from 
Colonial stock, but also of the same blood which pro- 
duced the Father of the Nation.” 

When a young man Emanuel Custer moved to New 
Rumley where he was the only smith for miles around. 
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He was married twice. His second wife was the widow 
of Israel R. Kirkpatrick. They were married April 14, 
1837. George Armstrong Custer was born two years 
later on December 5, 1839. 


“As a boy” continues the narrative, “George A. Cus- 
ter was sturdy and flaxen haired. He was full of life 
and frolic and always in mischief. Yet he was of a 
gentle and lovable disposition, never quarrelsome or hot 
headed.” 


Then follows a number of local incidents of the 
school days of Custer. Much of this portion of 14e 
biography is not available in other published works and 
will be read with special interest in this year when Ohio 
pays belated tribute to her illustrious son. 


The headings of the different chapters of the book 
illustrate its content. They are as follows: 
Early Days . 
Custer at West Point 
In the Civil War 
The Campaign in Texas 
Seeing Action on the Plains 
The Battle on the Little Big Horn 
Dandy, A Story of Custer’s Favorite Horse 


Reminiscences of Custer’s Cousin 
A Postscript 


Early in his life Custer manifested a desire to be- 
come a soldier. He entered West Point in 1857 and was 
graduated in 1861 in the midst of the opening scenes 
of the Civil War. After graduation he was immediately 
serit to Washington and in July of 1861 was entrusted 
by General Winfield Scott with important despatches to 
General Irwin McDowell, who was preparing for the 
first Battle of Bull Run. Having performed this mis- 
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sion he joined the cavalry regiment and took part in the 
battle. From the beginning of his military service he 
won honorable mention from his superior officers. He 
rose by rapid promotion from captain to brigadier- 
general and was later brevetted major-general of vol- 
unteers. When a youth of twenty-six years he had at- 
tained not only the distinction of promotion to the office 
of major-general, but fame as one of the most brilliant 
cavalry leaders of the Civil War. He afterwards served 
in the wars against the Indians in the West and in 1876¢ 
with all of his command, died fighting the savages in 
overwhelming numbers on the Little Big Horn in Mon- 
tana. 

The three great generals that Ohio gave to the na- 
tion in the Civil War are generally given as Grant, Sher- 
man and Sheridan. Grant and Sherman were born in 
Ohio, but Sheridan was born in New York, and came to 
Ohio in his childhood. The three eminent generals of 
Ohio birth were, therefore, Grant, Sherman and Custer. 

Memorials have already been erected to Custer at 
West Point, at Monroe, Michigan, and on the field of 
his last battle on the heights overlooking the Little Big 
Horn in Montana, while the state of his birth is now to 
pay fitting tribute in a substantial memorial. 





Pictorial Ohio which has been somewhat extensively 
announced in the public press has appeared in attractive 
cover and illustrations. Following its concluding page 
is a very satisfactory road map with extensive index to 
the cities and villages of Ohio. This publication covers 
forty-eight pages of text including one hundred care- 
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fully chosen illustrations. The different counties of the 
state are presented in alphabetical order. Every county 
has at least one illustration of scenic or historic interest 
with brief description. Other points of interest are 
named and located. 

The front cover of the book contains in color accu- 
rate prints of the seal of the Northwest Territory, the 
first seal of Ohio, the seal of Ohio authorized in 1866 
by a law repealed two years later and the present seal of 
the state, together with a small outline map of Ohio 
on a Buckeye background. 

This booklet, as announced on the front cover, is 
published by the Standard Oil Company from informa- 
tion furnished by the Ohio Department of Education 
and the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society. 
Arrangements have been made for its wide distribution. 





“History of Educational Legislation in Ohio, 
1851-1925” 


This contribution by Dr. Nelson L. Bossing, which 
was completed in the April 1930 issue of the Quar- 
TERLY, has been eagerly and quite generally read by edu- 
cators since it appeared in print. It covers in a satis- 
factory way a period that has been neglected. Some 
corrections have been pointed out by Professor R. H. 
Eckelberry of the Department of Education of the Ohio 
State University. 

On page 101 of the QuaRTERLY, the statement is 
made that the township boards of education were au- 
thorized to employ teachers and that the sub-district 
directors “became simply figure-heads from the stand- 
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point of authority.” Mr. Eckelberry points out that 
section six of the act gives to the sub-district directors 
the right to employ and dismiss teachers—an authority 
that they exercised many years. 

On pages 387-388 the statement is made that the 
county under the system of 1914 “supplanted the town- 
ship as the unit of school control.” The same impres- 
sion is conveyed on page 122. It would be more nearly 
correct to say that the authority was divided between 
the county board and the local board. It is true, how- 
ever, that large powers were granted to the county 
board and county superintendent. 

On page 255 the statement is made that “the next 
step in the [Ohio State] University program, came with 
the establishment of a high school building on the 
campus.” This was authorized in the law but in fact 
such building was never erected. 
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